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MR. JOLLIFFE’S CONSTRUCTION EARLY 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


world,” said Dr. Johnson, always lets man tell 
what thinks his own way,” and the wisdom that practice 
will evident any one who after reading Mr. Jolliffe’s fine 
book will turn back his first page. There will find the domi- 
nant and the recessive the work, for the author points the 
several invading races preserving very perfect form the 
principles Germanic society and refers the ecclesiastical 
introduced into the land law the seventh century 
the Gregorian mission. These words are fitting introduction 
book which pride place reserved for the folk and 
room found for the church such. Evidently impossible 
describe the constitutional development medieval England 
500 pages without rigid economy, and criticism bound 
fairness refrain from condemning this that omission unless 
appears unwarranted the result. Mr. Jolliffe has general 
sacrified institutional and ecclesiastical history the interests 
the “undercurrents thought and principle which determine 
social life and government (p. v), and these terms has 
produced distinguished book which, except its treatment 
kingship, marked restrained, though sometimes ro- 
mantic, idealism. Scholars will neglect their peril, although 
perhaps unlikely that many will accept whole. That 
not what matters now, but rather ask whether the result 
justifies the method, and subject certain important reserves, 
the answer will probably the affirmative. 

Much detailed institutional history, the case the growth 
administrative machinery under Henry has been successfully 
treated extremely condensed form. the other hand, the 
account Henry procedural changes less happy, and suffers 
particular from defect which probably inherent the 
method, and consists presenting generalisation and almost 


The Constitutional History Medieval England from the English Settlement 
1485. Jolliffe, 1937, vii 524, London, Black. 
No. 
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immediately citing exceptions restrictions that leave very 
little upright. Thus (pp. Mr. Jolliffe assumes that 
was the nature the assize confine innovations pro- 
cedure such are felt within the spirit not the letter 
existing and cites the Assize Clarendon evidence 
that even such changes were made with the consent the mag- 
nates. But observes very truly that Henry disquieted 
ancient the proprietary and possessory assizes, and 
may added that even the Assize Clarendon did not 
stick the phrases rex vult and rex prohibet. Mr. Jolliffe, has 
been said, finds room for any specific account the development 
ecclesiastical institutions, and the problems presented the 
civil government successive stages its growth the conflicts 
loyalty, interest and ideals deriving from the constitution and 
policy the church England. true that the church 
necessarily and even frequently referred to, but also true 
that there account the investiture struggle and the various 
forms which the conflict canon and common law presented 
itself. Perhaps mere reference these familiar aspects the 
relation and sacerdotiwm medieval England and their 
equally familiar bearing its constitutional development 
sufficient comment omission which, venture think, 
degree success will serve justify. 

The economy Mr. Jolliffe’s book demands amount 
space for the period before 1066 which throws the whole plan 
out balance, but probably indispensable because, well 
known, holds views the social structure and polity 
the Anglo-Saxons which are sense both revolutionary 
and reactionary. These views furnish the directing idea his 
whole interpretation the period, and consequently must 
stated and argued fully, and the otherwise disproportionate 
amount space allotted the period therefore warranted. 
They may briefly summarised follows. Social organisation 
and government alike rest the folk whom the principle 
cohesion real supposed blood-kinship. Law, popular 
origin and administration, and theoretically any rate immut- 
able, secures every man, noble (whether birth service), 
free semi-free, his birthright land, legal status and protection. 
king, the outset tribal, representative that the folk, 
and still retaining certain sacrificial functions, rules along with 
national assembly (witan) which conceived representative. 
The king outside the law the sense that has part 
either producing administering it, although the last resort 
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may invoked execute judgment given under it. The 
witan co-operates with the king and has the power electing 
candidate otherwise qualified and deposing judgment. 
The king has endowment land the issues which, along 
with such profits jurisdiction may arise, lives. The 
conversion the people, and the consequent christianisation 
the kingship, eventually strengthen and during the heptarchic 
period both society and government undergo process terri- 
torialisation. Land comes more easily managed when 
title can conveyed charter and men have devised the 
notion loans for one more lives. The latter, common 
the case the gesiths the king’s comites who were rewarded 
for their services land, helped secure the permanence the 
relation the peasant cultivators the soil, for was stipulated 
that whatever changes lordship took place, they, any rate, 
should not disturbed. judicial procedure neighbours 
came substituted for kinsmen and system lordship 
(borh) supplemented the police functions the kinship group. 
Then the king’s influence extended through his thegns, men 
who, irrespective birth station, served him personally and 
were rewarded him; and the middle the ninth century 
when such rewards more commonly took the form land the 
thegns were the way become landed aristocracy. After 
the catastrophe the Danish invasions single national adminis- 
tration was built under the leadership Wessex, based 
constitutionally marked increase the power the 
crown, the construction the new administrative machinery 
the hundred, and the generalisation the shire. These new 
institutions replaced the older province, and the transition was 
effected means the boroughs which were units defence 
and administration, artificial the sense that their creation was 
act deliberate statesmanship (p. 127). From Alfred’s day 
Eadgar’s the borough itself the primary unit govern- 
ment (p. 124). Meanwhile the crown was entrenching itself 
within the body the law extending its special protection and 
peace, reserving certain serious accusations for its own hearing 
and taking into its own hands the sanction outlawry. The 
development the king’s household service, financial and secre- 
tarial, left room for single great official like mayor the 
palace, and prepared the way for the Norman administrative 
system. Society was territorialised but not feudalised—that 
say, there was lordship, but tenure. Blood nobility had 
died out, and official notables had yet recognised 
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nobility. The existence private jurisdiction can proved 
for the eleventh century and fairly conjectured for the tenth, 
but neither provable nor probable for any earlier period. 
Immunities were the consequence explicit not assumed 
reason land commendation. From this construction 
the Anglo-Saxon period Mr. Jolliffe derives the undercurrents 
thought and principle which determine social life and govern- 
ment; they flow from the folk and its law. the first, 
writes 

country, worked its way through the phases feudalism and 
monarchial bureaucracy, had lodged its government first the commune con- 
silium the feudal curia and later the royalist council Henry III and 
his successors, and each these had demanded different technique counsel, 
different loyalties, different kind faith, different With the continual 


guardian the interests both king and nation (p. 461). 


And again, looking back the ground has covered 


there single predominant theme the institutions the first thousand 
years English history the supremacy law and the function the 
community declare, and, necessary, change it. Given community lawful 
men, these fundamentals were secured century after century, according the 
method each generation, popular assembly, councils really ficti- 
tiously representative that part the nation which was politically recognised 
(p. 493). 

Two serious difficulties the way the acceptance this 
system may referred to, though they obviously cannot 
adequately discussed here. the first place, must asked 
whether the evidence which Mr. Jolliffe rests his view the 
folk sufficient authorise him generalise the notion and make 
the foundation system. this objection should met 
successfully, would still have asked whether the 
attributed the crown constructive influence arriving late 
the scene, and obliged make place for itself the frame- 
work popular law energetic and successful administrative 
action, warranted the evidence our disposal. 

important part Mr. Jolliffe’s system that kinship, 
real assumed, should have formed the effective basis society, 
and afforded police system that ruled out the modern notion 
crime until perhaps the end the ninth century. This was 
the doctrine the older Germanic school, and those writers who 
applied English conditions tended assume that the 
beginning the fifth century the Angles, Saxons and Jutes were 
still living under much the same social organisation that de- 
scribed Tacitus; they also disregarded the effect migration 
uponthekinship group, and the fact that where kinship was reckoned 
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through both parents, the maegth must body different 
extent and composition for every group brothers and sisters. 
There has been much learned discussion these matters late, 
and though opinions naturally and wholesomely differ, the evidence 
early German social and economic conditions collected and 
interpreted Dopsch and the much-canvassed views von 
Below the beginnings the notion state community, 
cannot safely Thus Mr. Jolliffe writes 


time goes on, lords will required take upon them this responsibility 
borh towards their men, but the natural and original warrantors any man 
are his own kin, his maegth borh, and only known resident with adequate 
maegth can received responsible and lawful the kindred 
said domicile its members folk and the man who has kin and 
can find lord outlaw (p. 3). 

For the last sentence cites the well-known provisions 
Aethelstan, and (not III his footnote) with regard the 
lordless man whom the law cannot reach and the returning migrant 
another county. the first case the kin are domicile him 
folk-right and find him lord the Now, the real issue 
here whether Aethelstan’s law providing for two exceptional 
cases implies that the kinship responsibility primary and normal, 
secondary and contingent. What the law requires that the 
kin the exceptional case contemplated should produce their 
relative court and find lord for him, and adds that they 
will not cannot so, shall become outlaw. They have, 
therefore, right refuse, but they act, surely free them- 
selves from further responsibility transferring lord. 
Whatever the original function the kin may have been, 
shown this text secondary and contingent one,? but unless 
have misunderstood Mr. Jolliffe’s words, suggests that 
domiciling their kinsman folkright the maegth are discharging 
primary and normal function. If, however, means that the 
text evidence the earlier existence England society 
which the responsibility the kin was primary, cannot 
agree. the particular case put the law charges the maegth 
with the duty formally divesting itself even secondary 
responsibility for their delinquent kinsman. they are unwilling 
that will still connive their passive rejection him 
treating him outlaw. 


Goebel, J., Felony and Misdemeanour, New York, 1937, came hand too 
late taken into account here, 
Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, 150, 425, 9b, 102. 
The case the returning migrant obscure and not, think, decisive. The 
utmost responsibility the kin that can inferred from still shared with 
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the other end, say, Mr. Jolliffe’s own admission 
has not yet seen any way fitting the servile midlands 
into his theory social origins, the free folk their 
this must added the fact that practically all the evidence 
for primitive social conditions comes from the Kentish and West 
Saxon law, and that know almost nothing the social structure 
the other English races (p. 13). Finally, must recognised 
that Mr. Jolliffe’s conception and treatment the subject 
general, and this part particular, are marked, has been 
said, idealism which sometimes approaches the romantic. 
One illustration may suffice. does not hesitate attribute 
the witan national and representative character which sanctioned 
the power also attributes the election and deposition 
kings. There are other ways looking this problem which 
explain the evidence hypotheses that are realist the sense 
requiring abstract conception.? 

come now the second difficulty, will remembered 
that next and equal the folk, Mr. Jolliffe places the law—a 
popular law which men ask their neighbours they would 
borrow fire water (the phrase Paul Viollet’s), and therefore 
(on this view) law which knows place for the king who must 
make good his positioninit. Mr. Jolliffe agreed the domin- 
ating the kingship from the time Alfred onward, and 
the questions involved, therefore, would appear the effect 
migration and conquest pagan kingship and pagan notions 
royal magic, the content and implication the Christian 
theory kingship and the relation the king the law 
reflected the wite. The old formula war begat the king 
has fallen into disuse for good reasons, but would mistake 
lose sight the truth which contains. Migration and con- 
quest, where the double adventure proved successful, can scarcely 
have failed increase the prestige and influence the kingship. 
the Christian theory, our best evidence must surely the 
responsibility imposed the coronation oath. The form the 
surviving text Liebermann assigns the early eleventh century, 
but thinks that the substance may back the time Ecgbert 


The views Chadwick, Corbett and Hodgkin, mention only three, will 
well known, but attention should drawn the statistical treatment the 
evidence Purlitz, Kénig und Witenagemot bei den Angelsachsen, Bremen, 
1892, and the very similar results, which Professor Chadwick reached indepen- 
dently 1902, and Kern’s interesting discussion the problem from the legal 
standpoint his Gottesgnadentum und Widerstandsrecht, Leipzig, 1914, app. xviii, 
particularly pp. 
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York, whom used attributed. Under the terms the 
oath the king must maintain peace, forbid acts violence and evil 
deeds men all ranks, and see that impartiality and 
mercy are observed all judgments. These are the ends 
which the law aims, the Gesammtzweck king and people alike, 
and the oath might therefore paraphrased the king’s 
obligation rule his people means the law. This 
conceive the kingship office, and therefore charged with 
responsibilities which the nature things must imply the 
corresponding authority. what authority (apart from force 
has it) can king outside the law, Mr. Jolliffe conceives 
him, secure that judgments shall impartial and merciful 
objected that this treat the kingship with that idealism 
which Mr. Jolliffe reserves for the law and the folk, may 
answered that the evidence the religious sanction the office 
even pagan times and the moral obligations imposed 
the church, invites such treatment. Such considerations, 
may thought, should influence any interpretation the nature 
the wite, which would determined less its origin than 
the character the royal office. Mr. Jolliffe argues that the 
tribal king had power give judgment, that his part law 
was extra-judicial authority put down violence when 
became too strong for the neighbourhoods and kindreds resist. 
The wite, thinks, interpreted the Saxon and Bavarian 
codes, would probably represent either original payment 
the judgment-finders fee for execution judgment and would 
not penal character (p. 45). Yet the kings the heptarchic 
period held court which gave judgment, and the king was 
entitled the wite (p. 64). the king’s duty, defined 
his coronation, forbid acts violence and rapine men 
all ranks, the wite will look less like item the costs court, 
and more like fine for offence against the community 
represented the king, and the king turn will thought 
having indispensable relation the law. And this 
relation appears other ways; thus when Ine and Alfred made 
their collections laws, was the king who took the initiative, 
and although mentioned the co-operation his witan, 
was who sanctioned the selection (and therefore the rejection) 
and amendment which such process involved. The point 
that, this view, the Christian conception kingship which 
accepted and re-interpreted the pagan notions leadership 
and contained principles and implications amply 
sufficient sanction and explain the practical development 
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the royal office throughout the Middle Bracton’s 
doctrine the crown general, and particular his explanation 
why there can prescriptive title certain franchises, are 
implicit the earliest form the coronation oath, and their 
evolution can explained without recourse illative sense. 
Mr. Jolliffe has evidently very extensive acquaintance with 
the orginal authorities. the Conquest, course, the 
documentation proved and masterly investigator, thereafter 
consists wide reading texts and chronicles, and particular 
the Rolls Parliament and the Acts the Privy Council, which 
has exploited the cost what must have been very arduous 
labour. often able therefore reach old conclusions 
new paths, cite fresh illustrations and show things new 
light. His comments and generalisations are acute and well 
turned. good example his emphasis the development 
constitutional form and practice the reign Edward III. 
The significance the crisis was that the issues were 
clearly understood that both sides were content forgo victory 


Forcibly king prelate might urge the claims their contrasting views 
the state, the experience fifteen years had told them that was upon the 
Edwardian compromise between prerogative and parliament that the govern- 
ment must finally rested (p. 393). 

The unification the administration under the crown, the rough con- 
formity the king’s will parliament were the outcome the administra- 
tive planning [Edward III’s] earlier years, and the new understanding that 
had been won from the very violence the brief storm 1341. Until the 
king’s failure our constitution made full generation progress toward 
maturity (p. 394). 

Now Mr. Jolliffe’s view the folk and the law 
directing influence English constitutional development, the 
country working its way through various social and economic 
phases and lodging its government institutions appropriate 
each phase without ever forfeiting its identity and fundamental 
authority, could taken established, the task exhibiting 
constitutional history would enormously simplified. Much 
the controversy with which are now preoccupied could 
dismissed secondary importance certain cases dis- 
regarded, and the points difference between scholars could 
treated technical matters that did not concern the general 
public even historians working other fields, because they 
affected only superficially, all, the movement those 


The question is, course, intricate and controversial that the 
relations the Anglo-Saxon king the witan, What said above put 
forward view which the proper place might developed and defended 
here may suffice refer, besides Kern’s book cited above, Liebermann, 
op. cit., 562, 144; Robertson, J., The Laws the Kings England, 
40-43, 311 and Schramm, E., History the Coronation, 
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thought and which are all that 
matter the end. Mr. Jolliffe convinced that his view 
established and offers construction the subject based that 
conviction. Those who feel the force such difficulties have 
been suggested above, well the force Mr. Jolliffe’s own 
arguments, will scarcely able share his conviction and must 
therefore dissent from judgments which they themselves would 
only have formulated expressing the balance probability. 
Evidently this disagreement fundamental, but once respectfully 
difficulty among scholars those who have some familiarity with 
the matters which Mr. Jolliffe treats. otherwise, however, 
with beginners, and there some danger (the greater since the 
book likely extensively used them) that they may 
misled. obviously desirable that book this sort the 
text and even the footnotes should kept free from controversy 
and technicalities, and with substantial and carefully analysed 
bibliography, large measure such simplification possible. 
Unluckily, Mr. Jolliffe’s bibliography is, speak plainly, meagre 
and perfunctory, and does not supplement the text this 
way. His readers, therefore, may left ignorance that 
other views given point may respectably held and 
defended, or, worse still, may receive wrong misleading 
impression. Thus, treats the Anglo-Saxon burh way 
that would probably satisfy Professor Stephenson, whose book 
not cited, but would scarcely commend itself Professor 
Tait, whose volume studies the only authorita- 
tive work the subject. doubt Mr. Jolliffe this case was 
concerned with general administration rather than town govern- 
ment, but the result none the less misleading for those who have 
acquaintance with the subject. Again writes 

Alike for Bracton and the anonymous cleric the Song Lewes the king 
has his associates, almost his masters, his council, and his native counsellers are 
the barons his realm (p. 285). 

The footnote reads, Bracton, Legibus Angliae, xvi. 
Rex autem habet superiorem item curiam suam, videlicet 
comites, barones, quia comites dicuntur quasi socii regis, qui 
habet habet magistrum. There follows English trans- 
lation the passage and, parentheses, the words probably 
interpolation, but early one.” The reference Twiss’s 
edition the Rolls Series for read and after comites 
instead the comma. The words omitted refer the normal 
superiors the king, God and the law, specified Bracton 
the authentic text. The whole forms part the famous Addicio 
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Cartis described Woodbine not very distant echo 
the trouble between Henry III and his barons.” The text 
now given, and the point which the Addicio begins marked 
Woodbine’s edition, and the whole matter discussed his intro- 
duction (vol. 321 ff. 333, reference any 
edition Bracton the bibliography. One could hardly blame 
uninstructed reader, therefore, for supposing that Bracton’s 
treatise and the Song Lewes were evidence the same order and 
authority, and that the fact that interpolation early, and 
represents contemporary views, somehow supports the words 
the text that the barons are the associates and almost the masters 
the king. Yet the doctrine the Addicio and the Song 
Lewes scarcely more than the ideal minority extremists 
which obtained little acceptance and irreconcilable with the 
responsible teaching Bracton. That teaching, delivered more 
than once and unmistakable terms, that the king has 
human master and under God and the law alone. must 
remembered that when Bracton said that, was speaking 
experienced judge and responsible publicist stating the theory 
and law the crown his time. The views politically- 
minded friar what the law should be, contained the Song 
Lewes, evidence very different character. The poem, 
like the Addicio, shows the aims the extremists the baronial 
party, and these views were not widely held the thirteenth 
century; the attested unpopularity Fleta (which incorporated 
the Addicio) suggests that.1 The argument the Addicio (which 
not quoted full) directed the conclusion that the king has 
the court his barons superior which certain circumstances 
has the authority and the duty coerce and depose him and 
ranges from play words theological exhortation 
minatory character. Mr. Jolliffe, who the next page describes 
the problem the central will and its control external forces 
the problem sovereignty, cannot unaware that the doctrine 
the Addicio would make the baronage not but wholly 
the master the king, since they could judge and, they 
convicted, depose him, and that such doctrine incompatible 
with Bracton’s teaching the nature the crown and the 
measure and character its reponsibility. 

similar difficulty arises connection with the change 
dynasty 1399. Mr. Jolliffe argues (p. 445) that constitutional 
theory was not deeply involved the crises 1388, 1397 and 


interesting but apparently isolated revival this doctrine justice 
assize under Edward was brought light Mr. Conway Davies, and 
his Baronial Opposition under Edward pp. 16-17. 
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1399, and that (p. 487) the leaders the revolution the latter 
year had constitutional view put forward that was either 
wide new. not speak the merits the question 
here, but dissent from two arguments which Mr. Jolliffe 
uses support this thesis. the first place, states 
that the gravamina against Richard were handled 
bring out any proof violation constitutional 
practice, but fasten upon him those sins above all 
perjury which canonically unfitted man for legitimately 
bearing the crown.” The fact that the commission set 
the Lancastrians find way get rid Richard while justi- 
fying the deposition grounds canon law, recommended 
that should done parliament; the list gravamina 
(which may well have been drafted the commission) prefaced 
the text the coronation oath and the statement that 
Richard had taken his accession and subsequently. Therefore 
the perjury alleged against him the gravamina, since in- 
volves breach the coronation oath, affords constitutional 
well moral ground for deposition. Then must misleading 
say that Henry made his claim virtue the right blood 
Henry III, and such was (p. 488) because the 
alleged seniority Edward Crouchback which had been rejected 
body experts commissioned his own friends, could 
have been believed nobody, and Henry also claimed conquest 
and election, fact which was emphasised the chroniclers and 
the two poets who subsequently solicited his favour. 

Clearly every investigator must sooner later construct 
model his subject out material provided himself and 
his fellow-workers, and the shape takes will necessarily 
determined something that personal him. That element 
is, fact, the intuition disciplined imagination, and 
original contribution deserving respect, although may have 
modified even rejected the light new evidence 
the critical revision old. these circumstances any synthesis 
must many not most points rest balance probabilities, 
and even the concisest presentation should made plain, 
submit, that that so. writing Mr. Jolliffe’s book have 
dealt largely criticism and reasoned disagreement, but these 
are, after all, part, and indeed essential part, the tribute 
sincere and respectful admiration which wish pay his 
work. has written learned and distinguished book, and 
those who prize the advancement and diffusion knowledge will 
grateful him. LAPSLEY. 
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THE GROWTH NATIONAL SENTIMENT FRANCE 
BEFORE THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


the first chapter his book French Civilisation 
from its Origins the Close the Middle Ages makes the arresting 
observation that apparently civilisation reaches its perfection 
until, point historical fact, has already been superseded. 
Feudalism,” says, not find its complete expression 
until had outlived its usefulness—such that may have been. 
The theory absolute monarchy was firmly established last 
under Louis XIV: but had already become hindrance. 
Nationalism grew obscurely for many generations: did not 
become dominant men’s consciousness until the nineteenth 
century, when the internationalism science and industry was 
making obsolete.” 

This not paradoxical seems, for the truth about 
life, seen men, is, broadly speaking, embodied their 
social organisation; but clothe ideals with their appropriate 
action slow process, and while going on, fresh truth may 
come light. Since truth essentially that which makes 
all the data hand, the accumulation fresh data 
often calls for fresh conception truth. Small adjustments 
this kind are made continually, without any serious challenge 
being offered thereby the direction which civilisation 
developing. But sometimes the new data are widely divergent 
from anything which the past has produced; the new exception 
may not only fail prove the rule, but may actually prove 
glaringly wrong. Then men are compelled reconsider the 
whole fabric life, and acquiesce large-scale alterations 
but for time the old social order will forward, carried its 
own momentum. 

true that civilisation grows completion before 
has outlived its usefulness, least equally true that men 
not begin question social organisation until they have 
outgrown it. They only become aware crop problems 
inherent the structure their lives, when already that phase 
civilisation declining. When age troubled irre- 
concilable paradoxes its end hand: the customary scheme 
things has been thrown out joint the pressure new 
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ideals, and fresh orientation life demanded. the 
beginning the does not happen while age full 
vigour. 

However full contradictions the Middle Ages may seem 
to-day, its best, medieval civilisation did not exhibit 
troublesome paradoxes contemporary thinkers. That the 
paradoxes were there beyond question. But when the 
Middle Ages are measured against standard that was unknown 
them, and are regarded through alien modern eyes, that they 
seem full motley confusion. There ample evidence that, 
until certain fresh elements came disturb them, men were 
content with the world they found it, organised feudal 
basis, with the Church the great unifying factor. They were 
not aware the contradictions which disconcert us. There 
came time, however, when these problems loomed large, because 
new disintegrating elements were forcing themselves upon the 
notice thinking men, and these new forces none was 
powerful that which have come know patriotism. 

Even cursory survey the writings left indicates 
quite clearly that something was definitely changing men’s 
outlook. Compare, for example, two sets verses written at, 
roughly, the distance lifetime from each other. The Combat 
(1350-51) gives very fair picture feudal combat, 
thirty knights side. True, one side French and the other 
English, and the English leader says that Edward will win all the 
land and become King France, only met with the retort 
that should dream again, for that bad dream. But there 
rancour, bitterness: the important thing that all 
knights, matter which side they are on, shall behave with true 
valour. The poem ends with praise for them all, and prayer 
for the souls all the slain both companies. 

Compare this with some verses discovered Valence and 
described This Ballade contre les Anglais 
(dated between 1428 and 1430) belongs another world 
thought. Its opening lines set the key 

Ariere, Englois, couez ariere 
Vostre sort resgne 

The verses which follow play upon themes familiar, later 

days, patriotic songs—the special favour Heaven the 


Combat Trente (1350), ed. Poix Fréminville. (Brest, 1819.) 
Combat Bretons contre Trente Anglois, ed. Crapelet. (Paris, 
1827.) 

“Ballade contre les Anglais, Meyer Romania, pp. 
50-52. 
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one side, and the pride and wickedness the other; rejoicings 
that the enemy being deserted all except scoundrels, and 
gleeful satisfaction the ills which have befallen his army. 
The struggle longer courtly joust between knights bound 
and-death struggle between two peoples. The English are not 
only enemies; they are foreigners, men another sort.” 
National sentiment becoming articulate. 

What, then, national sentiment? Dictionary definitions 
vary widely, but there fairly general agreement that patriotism 
includes (a) love the soil, certain prescribed area land 
with its scenic characteristics; (b) appreciation agreed way 
doing things general, including language and art; (c) loyalty 
centre government embodied, the first instance, the 
person ruler who frequently hereditary king, though 
later this devotion may extended governing body; (d) 
finally, willingness sacrifice personal comfort advancement 
for the sake these loyalties. 

Not until least these four elements have become fused, and 
the resulting state mind widespread amongst people, 
anything but misleading use phrases about love country, 
patriotism and national sentiment, unless quotation marks are 
inserted indicate that something different from the modern 
content the words implied. 

beyond question that the search for such synthesis 
medieval times vain, but the different elements are found, 
singly combination, centuries before the final fusion takes 
place. Take two examples. 

The Chanson Roland, spite its origin folk-song, 
cannot with any vestige truth dubbed patriotic 
Yet the Chanson Roland which coins the phrase douce 
France.” The dying Roland not longing for political state, 
nation, but for the gay green earth France. 

again, when his Virelai contre pays Flandres,” 
Eustache Deschamps? praises doulz pais 
when writes ballad with the refrain: Riens puet com- 
parer (Ballade CLXIX), not merely praising the 
land, but the French way Yet the idea sacrificing his own 
interests for the good France whole simply never occurs 
him: even the royal command remain his own proper 


See Fawtier, Chanson Roland; étude historique (1933). 
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district and perform fully his duties bailiff makes him furiously 
angry. implication service following appreciation appears 
foreign the mind Eustache Deschamps. 

Even when national sentiment, its full meaning, has come 
into existence, liable fluctuate. one time absorbing 
interest, another becomes submerged. Weak and often 
negligible times prosperity, will flame fiercely under 
the stress adversity. The force nationalism the Middle 
Ages,” Waugh “has often been underestimated 
modern writers who, accustomed its extravagant manifesta- 
tions, have supposed that, where was not the dominating 
influence men’s actions, did not exist all. may 
strong one country and absent the next. may determine 
the conduct people one time, and then superseded 
another force. the Middle Ages, was seldom very powerful, 
but mistake suppose that was wholly absent. 
doubtless true that often grew out unworthy passions, 
indeed not unworthy passion 

some this last suggestion may seem hard saying, yet even 
the most enthusiastic patriot would compelled admit that 
whenever any national sentiment comes into existence, its first 
and most obvious result contempt for, and disgust at, the 
hated not because has done evil, but because 
different, and wherever this spirit exhibited safe 
infer certain rudimentary nationalism. 

Princkmeir’s under the name Jubinal, 
there are verses entitled Pais aus which refer 
the time St. Louis, and which pour scorn upon the glais 
gent.” The assembly held the English king Westminster, 
his boastful declaration that will cause his son Edward 
crowned with the crown France, sur blonde 
and the English confidence the favour are 
all ridiculed and treated fantastically strange. There still 
long way travel before patriotism comes into being, and yet 
there rings through the rough stanzas definite sense separation 
from the glais 

Thomas Basin has already covered much the intervening 
distance when says: the opinion many, the English 
are not human beings and men, but senseless and ferocious 
beasts, which about devour people.” 


Thomas Basin, Histoire des régnes Charles VII XI, ed. 
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second way dawning national consciousness expresses 
itself. There comes into being sense responsibility within 
the nation for all the different sections its society. longer 
will knights and barons care only for others their own degree, 
perhaps for the lesser folk who owe them personal allegiance. 
All people the nation become some extent mutually 
responsible for each other’s welfare. this connection 
instructive compare some the complaints about the condition 
the poor workpeople France, which abound fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century writings. Buchon gives, bound with 
his edition Monstrelet’s some verses under the 
title Complainte pauvre commun des pauvres 
laboureurs France (1422), which stretch imagination 
can classed patriotic. The picture the conditions 
peasant life may distressing enough, but the poor labourer 
never suggests that the Lords and the clergy ought pity him 
because he, like themselves, French. But when Jean Charlier 
Gerson, preaching before Charles and the representative 
nobility, speaks officially the name the University Paris, 
and puts forward the wrongs the poor common responsi- 
bility the king and his nobles, does the sermon 
some national sentiment least may fairly inferred. 

assess accurately the quantity and quality national 
France before the early days the fifteenth 
century would demand minute examination the events 
French history, and men’s reactions them, recorded 
chronicles and journals, well careful study all works 
imagination then extant, both verse and prose, French and 
Latin. estimate may hazarded after consideration 
few the more outstanding examples literary works and 
historical records. 

Dealing first, then, with works imagination already 
existence the beginning the fifteenth century, the majority 
them are innocent any trace national feeling. The 
example. There much lively satire upon the Church and the 
lords, but word national sentiment. Yet here and there 
one stumbles upon surprisingly articulate and spontaneous 


Chroniques Buchon, Coll, des chroniques nationales 
frangaises, Iv, pp. 

“Vivat (1405) Gerson, Opera Omnia, ed. Louis Ellies Pin, cols. 
583-656. 

Guizot, v1, pp. 415-46. (Paris, 1824.) 
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expressions love country, troublesome exceptions, falsifying 
any attempts ennunciate rule about the absence national 
sentiment. There are, for instance, two lines the Chronique 
ascendante des ducs (Wace: 1160-1180), which 
run 
les Franchiez poeient lor penser achever, 
Roiz d’Engleterre n’arait rien decha 

Raynouard, take another random instance, his 
dours, gives poem Peirols, knight the Dauphin Auvergne, 
composed him about 1190. Having fulfilled his vow 
crusader and visited the Holy Places, Peirols haste return 
France. recommends the mercy God, Acre and Tyre, 
Tripoli, Servauts, the Hospital and the Temple: for himself, may 
Heaven send him prosperous winds 

Qu’a Marcelha m’en vuelh tornar cors; 
Quar s’ieu era lai mar veramen.”’ 

About sixty years later (c. 1260) came Rutebceuf’s dialogue, 
“La Desputizons dou Croisié dou it, “le 
argues that man should able find God without 
going seek him Palestine, for 

dieu est nule part monde, 
est France, c’et sens 
This whole work foreshadows faintly the conflict which inevitably 
arose with the stirring national spirit, between the duty 
knight the Church universal and Christendom, and his 
proper obedience his liege lord, the King. The whole problem 
set out length Latin dialogue now assigned Pierre 
d’Ailly, but one time attributed Jean Charlier Gerson, 
and therefore included among his collected French and 
English soldier, meeting chance France, discuss the war. 
The French soldier advances the theory that all Christendom 
must unite fight the Infidel, and that Christian knights must 
never wage war upon each other. But the English knight declares 
that his first allegiance his king and leader. When the 
Frenchman replies that ought only obey things that are 
right, the immediate retort is, hold that everything right 
which the Chief, consultation with his priests and lords, 

Soc. des Antiquaires Normandie (Caen), Mémoires 1824, ptie (1825), 
pp. 

Raynouard’s Troubadours, pp. 101-02. 

ed. Jubinal, pp. 124-35. (Paris, 1839.) 

inter Francum (Pierre ed. Louis Ellies Pin, 
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commands.” vain the French soldier argues that man 
must give his conscience into another’s keeping the Englishman 
repeats doggedly that not for him decide; follows his 
leader. Thus did Pierre d’Ailly set out the position saw it, 
emphasising the dangers this new heresy, which, left 
unchecked, would disintegrate society—as most surely did. 
Later, the English soldier declares that Normandy least 
ought belong the English, and that they are within their 
that matter. Hold your peace cries the Frenchman. 
“That not true. You can hold nothing this side the sea 
except the sea and ought your boundary.” 
the same cry which had rung out the Chronique 
ascendante des ducs Normandie,” and had been repeated 
verses called the “Le dit rébellion d’Engleterre 
notable chiefly for one passage, which expresses this senti- 
ment—a sentiment familiar later generation, Jeanne 
plea for the French.” few lines merit 


quotation 
pues bien savoir congnoistre 
Que Englois one Frangois 
fais seigneur, droit clamer 
Soit mer borne dessevrance 


The demand for the expulsion the English reappears 
frequently the works Eustache implacable 
refrain two the ballads (Nos. CCCXLIV and CCCLIX) 


well known 


Eustache Deschamps was more deeply concerned for France 
whole than for the triumph any faction the State. 
true that felt impulse sacrifice his comfort for the good 
France, and that much his hatred the English sprang from 
his private grudge against them for sacking his near 
Vertus 1386. But was not only the English France that 
hated his ballads are full expressions satisfaction every 
time that returns from his many foreign journeys, 
doulz pais France.” appreciation French beds, French 
meals, French manners, set off against his contempt for the 


Nouveau receuil contes, dits fabliaux, ed. Jubinal, pp. 73-78. 
Deschamps (Soc. des anciens textes 
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customs other takes pride, too, the achieve- 
ments great men gone, and praises Guesclin the flower 
heroes and the glory France.” His pity for the downtrodden 
poor, and his disgust the mismanagement the wars and the 
misgovernment the ruling classes, provide endless themes for 
his verses. When Crapelet describes him 
the words are beginning approach nearer their modern 
meaning. 

For the sake brevity these examples must serve. They 
are sufficient show that certain elements patriotism appeared 
sporadically before the fifteenth century works imagination 
France. 

The first difficulty which must faced making any attempt 
collect evidence from chronicles that determining the 
date which the chronicles concerned reached their present 
form. clearly valueless, when trying assess the state 
feeling France before 1400, quote extracts from chronicles 
which, though dealing with the period, and even perhaps based 
upon contemporary notes, have been edited and adapted 
later writers and coloured their increasingly nationalistic 
sentiments. 

The caution required this matter can illustrated 
comparison the verse and prose chronicles about Bertrand 
Guesclin. the mémoires sur Guesclin” there 
account the capitulation the French forces led 
qu’a naturellement chaque nation d’obeir prince qui soit 
son But the text this chronicle, first written 1387, 
“méchante Molinier calls which given 
Petitot. Cuvelier’s poem, vie vaillant Bertran 
and Guillaume Saint-André’s Libvre Bon 
Jehan, duc Bretaigne,” which did not pass through the same 
treatment, contain such definite statement. say that, not 
affirm that there was rudimentary nationalism stirring 


Geruzez, Hist. Litt. 1852, 89. 

Molinier, Sources France, tv, 3347, 72. 

(Paris, 1839.) Contains also C’est libvre bon Jehan, duc 
Guillaume 
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France, when came near driving out 
the English; but does serve indicate the danger placing 
much stress upon phrases culled from chronicles their most 
easily accessible modern editions. 

What shall said, for example, extracts from the old verse 
chronicles Godefroy Dated 1303, there long 
complaint sqq.) about France being given over 
servitude, for the French are not listened to, qui sont nez 
droite mére,” but are pushed into the background make room 
for favourites other nationalities, notably the Flemish. When 
the chronicle was first written, was the point the complaint 
that the court favourites were foreigners 

The most difficult chronicles assess fairly this respect 
must necessarily those which were continued, the years 
passed, various writers some community such the monks 
Saint Denys. Each new chronicler might well recast, 
least edit, much that his predecessor had done. Les Grandes 
Chroniques (Chroniques Saint Denys) and the Chronicle 
Guillaume Nangis and his continuators are cases point. 

Les Grandes Chroniques, according Molinier, contain the 
official explanation French Royalist policy, for while the 
sixth book was, thinks, written Pierre d’Orgement, the 
previous volumes were revised him. not safe, then, 
state that the views expressed the first five books, are 
contemporary ones, but permissible think that more 
less accurate picture drawn from life when the sixth book 
get account the difficulties created the Treaty 
Bretigny, and the very definite objection the towns which did 
not wish transferred new king. can rely this 
way this sixth book, there can doubt that these 
inhabitants had quite clear sense being French,” and were 
firmly opposed being made the stroke 
official pen. 

The problem seems more difficult the case the work 
Guillaume Nangis and his continuators. When, under the 
date 1294, read that the town Bayonne, surrendering 
the English, was guilty can counted 
evidence national sentiment that early date? did 


chroniques nationales Ix. 

Les Grandes Chroniques France, ed. Paulin Paris. vol. (Paris, 
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later chronicler read his own feeling into the event? seem 
somewhat safer ground when, under the date 1327, the 
continuator explains the working the Salic Law, and adds 
that another point view, the people the kingdom 
France could not endure willingly put under the sub- 
mission the domination the English.” 

Bearing mind this general warning, however, the chronicles 
yield some passages considerable interest. has often 
been stated that Jean Bel and Froissart represent the attitude 
mind the feudal world yet untroubled nationalistic 
fervour, and that they show impartiality between nations, but 
marked bias between classes, favouring the nobles against the 
people, all countries. Jean Bel indeed some pains 
explain why always refers the King England the Noble 
King Edward, and simply names Philip King 
not because tenisse bende but because Edward 
followed the advice his nobles, while Philip was swayed the 
counsel mere clerks. 

But the suggestion that until the days Jean Bel—that 
say, the first half the fourteenth century—the feudal 
outlook was the only one, must confronted with extracts from 
Philippide Guillaume Breton, which was almost certainly 
written before the end the thirteenth spite 
Guizot’s claim the introduction his edition that this 
work marks the birth national sentiment, must admitted 
that, read without bias, the Philippide impresses the reader 
first all “feudal” poem. Yet there are lines which 
impossible explain away: some kind national spirit was 
stirring France the last quarter the thirteenth century. 

There is, for instance, the conclusion that urgent appeal 
young Prince Louis restore his boundaries those fixed 
the days Pepin,” and see that stranger possesses any- 
thing our territory,” and bids him add Aquitaine his 
kingdom, that the stranger shall more hold possessions 
our kingdom.” 

century later Sir John Froissart was writing his vivid 
descriptions the glories feudalism, innocent any tache 
patriotism. His impartiality, however, was not viewed with 

France. Paris, 1905). 

French Coll. des mém. Vhist. France, ed. Guizot, vol. 
(Paris, 1825): Latin Historiae Francorum anno Christi ann. 
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equal enthusiasm all quarters. There interesting entry 
the Journal Jean noting that, December, 
1381, letters were sealed with respect the confiscation fifty- 
six Quayers which Jean Froissart, priest, incumbent 
the parish church Lestines-au-Mont, near Mons, 
had caused written, making mention many and divers 
battles, and deeds arms performed the kingdom France 
past times; which fifty-six quayers romance chronicles 
the said Jehan Froissart had sent illuminated 
Guillaume Bailly, the illuminator, and which the said 
Jehan intended send the King England, adversary 

becomes increasingly clear that not only did national 
sentiment fluctuate from time time its rudimentary stages, 
but also that any one time might loom comparatively large 
the minds some men, while others were entirely unaware any 
national duty and unmoved any ardent love France. The 
outstanding group such chronicles the Burgundian. Some 
historians—as for example the Marquis Fresne Beaucourt 
express the view that the Burgundian chroniclers deliberately 
and wickedly shut their eyes their obvious national obligation, 
and set themselves distort history and spread treason. 
perusal the chronicles concerned does not create that 
impression does, however, serve strengthen the contention 
that men’s outlook was widely diversified different parts 
the land. these days, when information and opinion are 
inevitably standardised daily press and wireless, have 
come expect that all men everywhere shall least aware 
the same standards, and incline the belief that such 
standards are disregarded, must intentional, and probably 
malicious act. are apt, consequence, forget that the 
chronicler the Burgundian court the fourteenth century 
might think quite differently from the monks Saint Denys, 
without deliberately disregarding any known truth ideal. 

The chronicle most freely and frequently criticised 
tainted that Enguerrard Monstrelet, while the semi- 
official Mémoires Pierre comes for similar treat- 
That these chroniclers viewed the English and Eaglish 
alliances without repugnance clear, but that they did 


Mémoire Pierre Fenin, ed, Petitot. Coll. compléte rel. 
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defiantly and against their better knowledge conscience, 
seems remain entirely unproved. take one example. 
Pierre Fenin’s chronicle there description the handing 
over Rouen Guy Bouteiller King Henry, after had 
pretended that was about deliver King Charles. 
The citizens who had plotted with him give the town the 
French king were beheaded, and Pierre Fenin writes that Guy was 
greatly blamed for this treason is, for allowing 
his former associates beheaded. There suggestion 
that was aid the English: writer secretly 
uneasy about, not ashamed such procedure would scarcely 
choose speak treason the same sentence. 

Something similar may said the three works Livre 
des Trahisons France envers Maison Bourgogne,” 
Geste des Ducs Bourgogne,” and Pastoralet.” All 
three are closely linked together, the first being probably the 
foundation for the others, and them all there strong party 
feeling against the Armagnacs, but trace national senti- 
ment. the des Trahisons” there elaborate 
defence the murder Louis Orléans, and through all the 
uneasiness the writer can perceived. But the making 
alliances with the English passes without comment: there 
suggestion that there might any need defend such action. 
chapter LVI, for instance, there account how the King 
gave the Countess Artois lands which Bernard 
d’Ermaignac claimed, and therefore “‘s’estoit rendu 
There follows immediately the account marvellous trayson,” 
when the dukes, assembled Tours, invited the King escape 
from his uncles, and put himself their hands. Many such 
examples could given; negotiations with the English are 
always described openly, the most natural thing the world. 

greed desiring hold all France, but never hinted that 
should refrain because not French. Indeed, ful- 
filling the will “the God Pan” punishing the wicked 
quarrellings the great lords. 

Georges Chastellain was also Burgundian sympathies, and 
his chronicle? which contains the statement about the 
Treaty Troyes that better arrangement could possibly have 
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been made for the good France. Among his other works there 
conversation between England, France and 
Burgundy, the three being considered equal footing 
there hint that England and France are national 
and Burgundy rebellious dependency. The first suggestion 
such feeling comes the prologue the first book the 
chronicles the Dukes where there long 
explanation Philip’s change front when followed his 
natural bent and allied himself with Charles VII. 

This gradual change opinion can traced several 
Burgundian chronicles. the course the Journal d’un 
Bourgeois Paris, for example, the bitterly Burgundian 
attitude the beginning becomes modified and finally changed 
into support for the king. This part due the fact that 
the work two hands, and the second writer everything 
more temperate than the first part also accounted for 
the fact that the Journal does not seem have been intended for 
publication, nor was its writer protected any important 
person. contains the day day observations Parisian. 
is, then, instructive note that towards the close there 
tendency take for granted some kind national obligation 
and sentiment. account the way which Pierre 
Cauchon detained Guillaume Gamache and 
without considering that the right all men, whatso- 
ever state rank they may be, repress force force, and that 
the natural law which immutable directs all men fight for 
their country (p. 453). 

Historical writings, then, appear bear out the suggestions 
found works imagination—namely, that completely 
articulate patriotism must sought vain the fifteenth 
century, although certain aspects national sentiment can 
seen here and there, stronger one time than another, present 
one place and absent the next, but, the whole, gaining 
ground and stimulated always affliction and suffering, though 
stifled ease and plenty. 


Chastellain, Chronique bon chevalier Messire Jacques Lalain, ed. 
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REVIEW THE RELATIONS BETWEEN GUIZOT 
AND LORD ABERDEEN, 


the relations between Monsieur Guizot and 
Lord Aberdeen would not complete unless with their names 
coupled that Princess Lieven, that arch-intriguer who first 
brought them together. The arrival the Princess Paris 
the summer 1835 was the signal for the resumption her 
regular exchange letters with Aberdeen. Twelve months later 
both correspondents were able welcome the fall Thiers and 
the formation new Ministry which Guizot was Minister 
Public Instruction. homme,” observed Princess 
Lieven, pour ses grandes capacités, une probité 
rare dans les hommes nouveaux. C’est homme d’un esprit 
trés profond, trés droit, trés ambitieux, trés présomptueux. 
roi l’aime pas, mais Molé surtout horreur cause 
son The hard lines this pen-picture reflect 
unusual regard for this one many statesmen, diplomatists, 
and men letters who came her salon. Four months later, 
however—M. Daudet suggests that was the woods Chatenay 
June 1837 that the romance first began—there are grounds 
for believing that her association with Guizot assumed that 
intimate nature which retained until her death twenty years 
later. Curiously enough, that same summer she paid visit 
England. When they met she appears have played upon 
Aberdeen’s feelings that when Dorothea returned Paris 
wrote her terms such warm affection that even the ex- 
perienced Princess seemed taken Now, may not 
too much suppose that her closer approach the man 
who seemed destined succeed the Duke Wellington 
Foreign Minister the next Conservative Government had 
some connection with the encouragement which she was soon 
give Guizot abandon internal politics for foreign affairs 
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and diplomacy. Already Aberdeen had confessed her that 
ever were office again Guizot was man with whom 
should like act because man who would inspire confidence, 
and whom could truly respect.” confidence was some- 
what shaken Guizot’s insistence upon Britain’s need further 
and more radical reforms; but when, her return Paris, 
Princess Lieven sent him copy Guizot’s recent essay 
George Monk, Aberdeen paid him the compliment thinking 
him the only foreigner who has read our history like English- 
not therefore surprising that when Sebastiani was 
recalled early 1840 and Guizot appointed succeed him, 
Aberdeen looked forward eagerly making his acquaintance. 
For all that, was much their common friendship with Princess 
Lieven his admiration for one chose regard the most 
honest public man France,” which induced Aberdeen make 
efforts, unusual man his temperament, get know 
his new friend. His high expectations were fully realised. 
not the talents and reputation Guizot that ensure his 
influence and success this country,” ran one his first reports 
the anxious Princess, but the respect which due his 
character. Although ambassador,” continued, with some- 
thing his mild scorn for the diplomatist and his profession, 
the features his character which are most impressed upon 
are honesty and rectitude. You know that not passionate 
lover France, French alliance, but can willingly honour 
and esteem Frenchman.” 

the autumn, however, Guizot was recalled and invited 
enter the Ministry Marshal Soult. His appointment 
Minister for Foreign Affairs seemed Aberdeen offer once 
guarantee the abandonment that “system trickery 
and practised Thiers and hope the peaceful 
settlement the Near Eastern crisis. Consequently, joined 
with Princess Lieven roundly denouncing Palmerston for his 
refusal give the new French Government any tangible proof 
British goodwill. The omission from the Queen’s Speech 
the opening Parliament January 1841 all mention 
France seemed Aberdeen unpardonable provocation. 
Guizot, the other hand, received this fresh evidence Palmer- 
ston’s hostility with complete equanimity. Eh, bien, Monsieur,” 
inquired the Austrian ambassador Paris, que dites-vous 
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discours “Je dis discours,” came the 
minister’s reply, tout que discours dit France.” 

the summer 1841, however, the Whigs fell from office 
and Aberdeen became Foreign Secretary Peel’s second Ministry. 
him was anticipated that conflict later Foreign Secretary 
between his love country pursuits and his public duty. Aber- 
deen was drawn the frost and snow his Scottish home; 
hated London and did not love politics—at least, the end 
the ’thirties felt that had had enough them. 
was therefore with the utmost reluctance that returned the 
Foreign Office; but though likened his task treadmill, 
felt bound confess that was the only office which any 
time life was ever object And knowing 
himself more acceptable than his predecessor other 
European Governments, found consolation the thought that 
might able contribute some way the preservation 
peace and the promotion good understanding all quarters. 
would give great deal pass three days with Guizot 
this wrote Princess Lieven. There are 
many subjects that might placed such footing would 
almost infallibly lead happy result. But cannot express 
you the comfort and satisfaction feel having deal with 
have never been lover what has been called the French 
alliance, which always appeared offensive display 
exclusive connection without any real sympathy cordiality. 
regard the mutual esteem entertained Peel and Guizot 

Bold words! but the mutual esteem Peel and Guizot 
were remain its basis, then the hopes cordial Anglo-French 
co-operation were not likely realised. For Aberdeen’s 
efforts improve the relations between the two countries had 
constantly contend with the suspicious attitude the Prime 
Minister towards any intimate connection with France. Peel 
quickly lost his belief the sincerity Guizot’s intentions, and 
from the summer 1844 his letters Aberdeen were full the 
most violent strictures upon the French Minister’s good-faith. 
was only with reluctance that Peel, Wellington and Graham 
followed the path chalked out Aberdeen; and when the decline 
British influence Spain during the latter half Aberdeen’s 
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Ministry was accompanied general policy conciliation 
towards France, the Foreign Minister, with more than the half- 
hearted support the Cabinet, was sorely embarrassed the 
vigorous attacks Palmerston Parliament. equally 
severe handicap was the lack any consistently Conservative 
newspaper powerful enough counteract the virulent hostility 
the Morning Chronicle, whose articles, inspired and sometimes 
dictated Palmerston, were bitterly critical Aberdeen’s 
foreign policy. Times was friendly; but Aberdeen’s failure 
restrain Delane during the days the Anglo-French crisis 
the summer 1844 showed that could not always relied 
upon back the Minister’s Francophil policy. 

Guizot stood somewhat similar position with respect 
the French Press. British historians are apt suspect that 
French Minister had his disposalmore effective, more expensive 
means than British Minister winning the support in- 
fluential newspaper. readily admitted that the Govern- 
ment’s connection with the Journal des Débats was valuable 
asset. But explicitly denied—and with some show truth— 
that had any means controlling that newspaper’s policy 
beyond the perfectly legitimate means complaint and per- 
aucune lui est donnée. est parfaitement indépendant.” 
The Débats gave proof that independence more than one 
occasion attacking its columns the cruelty and absolutism 
General Narvaez, the only Spaniard upon whom Guizot could 
rely for assistance his attempt marry the Queen Spain 
prince Naples. Moreover, the Débats got more and more 
out hand; and when threatened upset the carefully 
matured plans the French ambassador Madrid its ex- 
asperating attacks upon the private lives the Spanish Ministers, 
Guizot, while chiding the irascible Bresson for his show temper, 
took care explain that since the death Bertin the paper 
was longer subject the influence the Foreign 

the Press, the Chambers, Guizot had contend with 
legacy Anglophobe feeling inherited from the Near Eastern 
crisis 1840. Nor were his troubles confined these two organs 
opinion. the contrary, down the summer 1843, 
not later, his line policy was always subject modification 
the will his sovereign. Philippe, less than Queen 
Victoria, considered foreign affairs his special province, 


See book The Spanish Marriages, 1841-46. Study the Influence 
Dynastic Ambition upon Foreign Policy (London, 1936), pp. 205, 270, 
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and was fortunate for Guizot that, whatever may have been his 
attitude few years earlier, now enjoyed the King’s confidence 
and support. That does not mean say, however, that Guizot 
was able pursue his policy unhindered. the contrary, 
during the first three four years office his task seems have 
been persuade the King accept his Minister’s policy 
preference his own. Louis Philippe’s partiality for the auto- 
cratic powers eastern Europe well known; and seems 
likely that had had his way the French connection with 
Austria would have been developed the early the 
exclusion other interests. And add Guizot’s difficulties, 
the King’s loquacity was times almost uncontrollable, weak- 
ness, moreover, whose dangers were magnified the comparative 
ease with which all and sundry, Frenchmen and foreigners, 
obtained access the une observed Princess 
viendrait chez moi, les allures sont passablement familiéres 

Obstacles there certainly were the way 
Anglo-French relations. Nor were the difficulties confined 
the critics—the very instruments which Guizot and Aberdeen 
employed promote the entente cordiale were often fault. 
Indeed, Aberdeen himself showed peculiar tendency under- 
rate the importance the personal influence British diploma- 
tists. was the usual custom this time for British envoys 
accredited the most important foreign Courts replaced 
the fall government home men more sympathetic 
with the politics its successor office. Consequently, after 
six months had elapsed, and Aberdeen continued allow some 
Palmerston’s diplomatic disciples remain office, Guizot 
began wonder whether policy, too, was remain unchanged. 
“Lord Aberdeen,” wrote angrily Sainte Aulaire early 
1842, est vraiment trop fidéle Lord 
And fact the result was unfortunate. Sir Edward Lyons, Lord 
Howard Walden, Arthur Aston (and later Henry Bulwer), 
all strove, with true Palmerstonian zeal, expunge all trace 
French influence from the courts Athens, Lisbon and Madrid 
respectively. Although instructions emanating from the British 
Foreign Office during the early were pitched lower 
key than those the previous decade, the struggle between 
French and British representatives foreign capitals never lost 


Princess Lieven Aberdeen, May 1846: Add. MS. 43053. 
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its note keen, and often bitter rivalry and recrimination. For 
the vigour British diplomatists was equalled that the 
French, and Piscatory, Boislecomte, Varennes and Bresson were 
often more than match for their British colleagues. 

Nevertheless, however defective the instruments, they cannot 
blamed for the final failure those who wielded them. For 
let admit frankly that the Anglo-French entente 1843-46 
was failure, less harmonious practice, less sincere spirit 
than the entente ten years before. French wounds 1840 
had been deep, and they were apt reopened the least 
provocation. the British side the improvements undertaken 
the French Channel ports sufficed raise invasion scare 
and the demand for rearmament and coastal defences. 1844 
events Tahiti, Joinville’s pamphlet stigmatising the British 
navy, and the French bombardment the Moroccan forts had 
brought the relations France and Great Britain dangerous 
state tension. these critical days only the steadfast courage 
Guizot and Aberdeen stood between the two nations and 
disastrous war. short, there never existed entente cordiale 
between the two peoples, nor even between the two Governments. 
existed only the plans and calculations their respective 
Foreign Ministers. Surrounded from its birth insincerity and 
suspicion, reared the troubled atmosphere created bitterly 
quarrelling agents, rumours and threats war, this puny 
child lingered for three whole years. continued live 
spite of, perhaps because of, the incompatibility two badly 
matched parents. 

Try you will, there escape from the conclusion that 
Guizot, less than Bismarck and Cavour, was the last resort 
realist, who, like them, permitted his code private morality 
govern his conduct public affairs only when did not inter- 
fere with success politics and diplomacy. pour les plus 
honnétes contended, politique n’est pas une ceuvre 
saints elle des nécessités, des obscurités que, bon gré mal gré, 
accepte les subissant; quiconque n’est pas décidé 
porter sans trouble poids ces complications ces imper- 
fections inhérentes vie publique plus droite fera bien 
the rectitude his private life, for all his insistence upon the ulti- 
mate triumph moral ideas international relations, refused 
allow moral scruples interfere with the achievement his 
political aims. Needless say, has often been misjudged. 


Guizot, Memoires, IV, 287. 
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Thus, discussing the affair the Spanish marriages, much was 
made British historians the supposed impotence the 
Spanish king-consort, and libel has died hard that 
which accuses Guizot and Louis Philippe having deliberately 
schemed since 1843 marry Isabella Cadiz order make 
certain that the succession the Spanish throne should pass 
the descendants Montpensier. Nothing easier than refute 
such charge; but there are other sides Guizot’s conduct 
towards Aberdeen which not emerge such favourable 
light. Despite the most absolute pledge non-intervention 
the Spanish marriage question which gave Aberdeen 
their first meeting the d’Eu, Guizot for the next 
two years strove every means his power promote the 
marriage Queen Isabella prince Naples. That marriage 
was the corner-stone three-Power Bourbon league, built 
marriage alliances and calculated establish the pre- 
dominance French influence over that Austria and Great 
Britain the Courts Naples and Madrid respectively. More 
than once, however, Spain has been saved from foreign domination 
the vigorous individualism her people; and this occasion 
Spanish individualism combined with Neapolitan obstinacy 
defeat the carefully laid plans the French Foreign Minister. 
Yet Guizot was means beaten. the contrary, there 
something masterly the way retained full control the 
situation. Alarmed though was frequent rumours 
attempts marry the Spanish Queen Coburg prince, the 
ease and rapidity with which seized his opportunities Guizot 
secured himself against every unfavourable combination which 
might arise defeat his marriage schemes. 

Nothing aided him much the complete confidence had 
inspired the British Foreign Minister. Believe me,” ran 
letter received from Aberdeen early 1845, know how 
value upright man; and whether office out office 
regard for was Aberdeen’s wish conduct the re- 
relations between their two States the same basis trust 
which believed their personal friendship rest. One day 
had sent Sainte Aulaire into roars laughter saying 
Vous savez pas combien désire vous croire tous des 
honnétes gens.” But never was anything more typical the 
spirit which conducted international relations. His 
scrupulous honesty and fair dealing, his loyalty his engagements, 
his high idealism are all qualities which command our respect. 
Unhappily those high ideals were not matched equally 
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high level practical achievement. Trust Guizot’s good- 
faith led sometimes naive credulity his political intentions, 
rose-tinted optimism woeful indecision. And 
optimism was shaken refuge was found silence, misleading 
contradictory instructions British representatives abroad. 
Indeed, from the very first there was certain timidity about 
Aberdeen’s conduct foreign affairs; and admire one will 
his moderation and his love peace, one can but regret that 
failed realise that dealing with two such men Guizot 
and Louis Philippe endangered his own ideal too rigorous 
determination explore every avenue argument and persuasion 
before pushing threatening difference extremities. the 
spring 1846 Aberdeen’s decision reveal the French Govern- 
ment news the plot hatched Madrid bring about Isabella’s 
marriage Coburg prince was dictated his own sense 
honour, well the conviction that only doing could 
keep the French their word. Nevertheless, the effect such 
frankness was the very opposite from that which its author 
had expected. Far from accepting proof the honesty 
British intentions, Guizot saw the confirmation all 
his worst suspicions and inducement seek any pretext for 
enforcing the terms his ultimatum the previous February. 
That pretext came when Peel’s Government fell and Aberdeen 
was succeeded the Foreign Office Lord Palmerston. 

The unfortunate conclusion the question the Spanish 
marriages did not diminish Aberdeen’s faith Guizot’s honesty 
and integrity, nor lesson the cordiality their friendship. 
the night March 1848 Guizot landed Dover, and for the 
next fifteen months his exile was spent either London, the 
Brompton district, with his family Norfolk. The two 
friends met frequently, sometimes dinner with Princess Lieven 
either Richmond Brighton; but both were disappointed 
that Guizot’s plans for visit Haddo were interrupted 
riding accident his youngest daughter. last, the summer 
1849, Guizot thought safe return France, and Aberdeen 
looked forward eagerly his report the state French 
politics. After some weeks, spent mostly the company his 
old friend, the Duc Broglie, Guizot found, his satisfaction, 
very definite signs that adversity was removing the jealous rivalries 
which had divided the two broad sections the French 
monarchical and conservative party. Moreover, there was room 
believe that real progress had been made towards 
rapprochement and reconciliation between the two branches 
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the royal house. Particularly encouraging was the news from 
Aberdeen. December had accompanied Louis Philippe 
day trip rail visit Peel his home Staffordshire. 
sooner had the members the party settled themselves 
the railway carriage Euston station than the King broached 
the question the “fusion,” the term used describe the 
projected reconciliation between Orleans and Bourbon, and 
went speak terms sufficiently favourable suggest 
that serious obstacles would created 
the other hand, his return from Val Richer Paris late 
November, Guizot had been alarmed the possibility that before 
the two branches could come working agreement, the dema- 
gogues, their common enemy, would precipitate 
explosion which would find them completely incapable re- 
Accordingly, looked forward eagerly early 
opportunity seeing Aberdeen, who had shown himself well 
disposed towards the fusion.” 

Aberdeen’s visit Paris the end 1849 had been projected 
before Guizot and Princess Lieven left England, and was now 
left the Princess flattery and persuasion keep him his 
word. crossed over the last week the year, but his 
arrival the French capital—his first visit twenty-five years— 
the social round kept him well occupied that had little 
opportunity long talk with Guizot. Nevertheless, their hurried 
conversations revealed substantial agreement, which was con- 
firmed the exchange two lengthy letters after Aberdeen’s 
return England the middle January. had been agreed 
between them that Aberdeen should seek interview with Louis 
Philippe and present him their views upon the plan for the re- 
storation the monarchy Accordingly, having 
previously discussed the whole matter with Peel, went down 
Claremont the third week February. 

The interview revealed that the views Louis Philippe 
were almost identical with those his late Minister, and that 
readily accepted the projected union the two branches the 
royal family indispensable preliminary the plan for 
monarchical restoration. The King, reported Aberdeen, ex- 
pressed himself strongly with respect the necessity this 
union, and seemed wish remove all obstacles the way 
coming good understanding. was decidedly opinion 


Aberdeen Princess Lieven, December 1849: Add. MS. 43054. 
Guizot Aberdeen January 1850: Add. MS. 43134. 
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that order give strength the monarchical principle and any 
chance stability the throne the Duke Bordeaux must 
recognized king. said that each his four sons was equally 
persuaded this necessity and that they would all ready 
the proper time everything their power support such 
decision. For himself, should merely the abdicated King 
and should perfectly satisfied the legality his reign and his 
services were 

Turning, however, the conduct his own friends and 
supporters France, became quite evident that the King 
was not all certain the sentiments the widowed Duchess 
Orleans. There was time after the February Revolution 
when she had shown herself ready abandon the claims her 
young son, the Comte Paris, favour those the Duc 
Bordeaux, better known the Comte Chambord, grandson 
Charles and now the legitimist pretender the French throne. 
1850, however, her views had undergone complete change, 
brought about partly her own ambitious aspirations and partly 
the mischievous influence Monsieur Thiers. Self-interest 
combined with sense patriotism and loyalty the house 
Orleans shape his views; and after their brief meeting 
Paris, Aberdeen felt that was not all uncharitable suppose 
that the favourite plan Thiers was the establishment 
Regency which should himself the chief Minister. Louis 
Philippe was the first see that such plan spelt disaster for the 
monarchical cause, and undertook persuade the Duchess 
Orleans, when she came England the summer, come round 
his way thinking. 

the other hand, little progress was made towards de- 
termining what practical steps ought taken. Louis Philippe 
was opposed any formal compact between himself and the Duc 
Bordeaux, and hoped that the latter would make overtures 
him person. Such official transaction, interpreted 
conspiracy against the Republic, would probably countered 
violent measures from the side the President. And whatever 
line action the fusionists might decide adopt, its success 
would largely depend upon the feelings and support the army. 
that were so, how could General Changarnier, commander- 
in-chief the Paris troops, remain stranger all that had taken 
place, and not stranger, would not any appearance such 
participation expose him the utmost peril? Aberdeen had 


Aberdeen Guizot 1850], draft found the volume Aber- 
deen’s letters Princess Lieven: Add, MS. 43054. 
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formed high opinion the General’s abilities, and looked upon 
him great source hope for the future salvation 
France.” was already known that Changarnier was opposed 
the restoration the Empire, and was expected that his 
own good sense would always prevent him from being warm 
partisan the Republic. Without professing know 
even conjecture the real views General Changarnier, there 
every reason concluded Aberdeen, the 
proper moment will found instrumental promoting, 
the most effectual manner, the permanent settlement the 
government and the best interests his country. obvious, 
however, that order preserve his own authority and his 
undiminished influence with the army, ought remain 
perfectly free from all engagements and unconnected with any 
private association 

Both Guizot and Aberdeen were well satisfied with the results 
this long discussion with the King. the other hand, 
though approved Louis Philippe’s decision enter into 
formal compact with the Duc Bordeaux, Guizot was still 
haunted fears lest the fusionists should surprised the 
course events. France, reminded his English friend, 
événements sont souvent trés soudains in- 
close understanding between the two 
monarchical parties were established beforehand, then the 
emergence crisis would see the collapse their plans and 
the triumph their enemies. Happily unhappily, those 
fears were fully realised within the next twelve months. Obstacles 
fusionarose both among the principalsand among their followers. 
Early 1850 the Orleanists Paris had emphasised monarchical 
dissensions forming separate club, the Rue 
Richelieu; and the death Louis Philippe the summer 
there was one give lead curb the ambitions Thiers 
and the Duchess Orleans. for the Legitimists, they appear 
have learnt even less exile than had their claimant. Indeed, 
fairness ought said that when the fusion was first 
projected the latter conducted himself with commendable modera- 
tion; and add his advantage, according Princess Lieven 
(to whom came pay his respects while she was spending the 
summer months Ems), the Duc Bordeaux looked every inch 
aking. ‘Quelle noble téte, quelle regard confiant, serein, assuré 


Aberdeen Guizot, January 1850: Add. MS. 
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maniéres d’un roi; bien naturel, bien gai. est charmant. 
Marqué front par fortune, autant que Président par 
feelings that when the Prince had taken his leave she broke into 
flood tears! Emotion and good manners, however, would 
not suffice bring cohesion into the divided monarchical 
make matters worse, Changarnier, their one possible source 
material strength, had become the object the President’s 
suspicions, and, with surprising ease, early 1851 was deprived 
his office commander the Paris troops. The next few 
months were period stalemate, when the whole France 
seemed paralysed doubt and indecision. The fusionists, 
with leader courage and ability, failed seize their oppor- 
tunity. Guizot, who scorned the petty jealousies both 
monarchical camps, from the refuge his historical studies 
watched with dismay time itself worked the side their 
enemies. was his sage comment Aberdeen, 
fois rétabile, plus difficile There was element 
prophesy this heartfelt lament. December 1851, the 
coup d’état Louis Napoleon prepared the way for the imperial 
dictatorship. Guizot bowed his head shame this fresh 
calamity which had befallen his country. m’en 
wrote Aberdeen, m’enfermer Val Richer pour 
rien voir, rien entendre, rien dire. Profondément triste 
humilié depuis Février, 1848, pour mon pays, j’ai grand peine 
supporter spectacle cette nouvelle humiliation, quoique 


Princess Lieven Aberdeen, 18-20 August 1850: Add. MS. 43055. 
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Guizot Aberdeen, December 1851: ibid. 
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death Mr. Stamp, C.B., Deputy Keeper the Public 
which occurred March, the age 68, deprives 
historical students sincere friend. Mr. Stamp was Scholar and 
Yeats Prizeman Trinity College, Cambridge, and the fact that 
was Fourth Wrangler 1891 was hardly indication that his future 
interests would lie among historical problems. 1893, however, 
entered the Public Record Office and his life-work was assured. From 
1912 1926 acted Secretary the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. 1918 was made Secretary the Public Record 
Office, and after the resignation Sir Maxwell Lyte became 
Deputy Keeper 1926. His interest historical work was revealed 
his close connection with, and active labours for, various societies 
connected with these studies. was Vice-President the Royal 
Historical Society from 1928 1931, and again from 1933: was 
keenly interested the Institute Historical Research, serving its 
Committee from was member the Council the Selden 
Society, the Council the Society Antiquaries, and the Pipe 
Roll Society, which was Treasurer. 

His own published work arose the main from his professional 
duties, and best appreciated specialists. had importance for 
medieval studies. was closely connected with the six volumes 
Feudal Aids published under the authority the Master the Rolls, 
the elaborate indexes which have proved valuable for the scientific 
study place-names. took great part the production the 
Close Rolls Henry III, and indexed the Calendar Inquisitions 
Post Mortem. His work the records for the reign Henry III gave 
him very intimate knowledge that period, and towards the end 
his life was editing Calendar Liberate Rolls for that reign. His 
interests led him also work elsewhere. took share the 
editing the Admission Registers Trinity College, Cambridge, wrote 
interesting criticism The Disputed Revels Accounts. For the 
Publications Committee the Historical Association wrote 
pamphlet Medieval Reckonings Time, and occasionally re- 
for History books his favourite period, the reign Henry 

Those who knew the late Deputy Keeper best will wish associate 
themselves less with his writings than with the memory the man. 
They will recall friend, modest the point shyness, quiet but not 
lacking forcefulness, shrewd judge men and things, and above 
all else archivist prompt all times put his services the disposal 
those who could profit them. 


following vacancies the Council have been filled co- 
option: Phillips and Mr. White, whose terms office 
Vice-Presidents had expired, have been re-elected Vice-Presidents 
for the ensuing three years, and Mr. was elected Vice- 
President place Sir Charles Grant Robertson, the new President. 
Professor Harlow and Professor Treharne have been co- 
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opted members Council for the ensuing three years, and Mr. 
Sharp and Mr. Beales have been co-opted fill two casual 
vacancies for the ensuing three years. 

Owen have been re-elected representatives the Association the 
British National Committee the International Historical Congress 
until January 1941. 

Mr. Marten, for many years Chairman the Examinations 
Committee, has found necessary restrict his activities and has 
resigned from that office. cannot allow the occasion pass 
without word thanks Mr. Marten for the excellent work has 
done this important Committee. During his chairmanship many 
valuable investigations were carried out and most useful memoranda 
and reports were issued which have been considerable significance. 
His place Chairman has been taken Mr. Toyne, and Miss 
Madeley will continue act Secretary. 


Council held its meeting 6-7 May Newport, where members 
were the guests the Newport and Monmouthshire Branch. full 
and most interesting programme had been arranged, and the President 
the Branch (Mr. Lysaght, C.B.E.), the Chairman (Mr. 
Canning, J.P.), the Vice-Chairman (Mr. Mordey, J.P.), the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. Gordon Jolliffe) and other members deserve the great- 
est thanks for their unstinting efforts make the visit pleasant and 
memorable. Full use was made the available time. Arrangements 
included dinner the Monmouthshire County Club (by invitation 
the Branch members who are members the Club); dinner lady 
members the Council and visitors visit Caerleon 
conducted Mr. Gabriel; official welcome and luncheon 
invitation the Mayor, Alderman Mrs. Hart; visit Caerwent, 
where Mr. Nash-Williams, Keeper the Department 
ology the National Museum Wales Cardiff, acted guide; 
visit Chepstow Castle, where the party was conducted over the 
Castle and entertained tea the owner, Mr. Lysaght. Other 
visits arranged were Offa’s Dyke, where Mr. Nash-Williams again 
acted guide, and St. Woolos Cathedral Church under the guidance 
the Dean Monmouth, the Very Rev. Phillips. 

The thorough organisation characteristic the arrangements may 
illustrated from the 31-page pamphlet prepared for the occasion, and 
edited Mr. John Warner, the Borough Librarian. contained 
admirable set concise articles Newport Castle (by St. 
the Parish Churches Newport (by the Dean Monmouth), 
Caerleon (by Gabriel), the Roman Town Venta Silurium (by 
Nash-Williams), Chepstow Castle (by Clark), the Western 
Frontier Mercia the Eighth Century (by Sir Cyril Fox), the Newport 
Public Libraries (by Warner), and the Newport Museum and Art 
Gallery (by Gunn). 

Members Council who were able attend were the opinion that 
the Branch had set extremely high standard hospitality, and the 
visit will remembered for its pleasant excursions. Special thanks 
are due the untiring enthusiasm and efficiency the Hon. Secretary 
the Branch, Mr. Gordon Jolliffe, who spared effort make the 
occasion 
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The Alexander Prize for 1938 has been awarded Mr. 
Phillips University College, London, for essay The Court 
Star Chamber The Council the Royal Historical Society 
announces that the award for 1939 will made for the best essay 
any subject approved the Literary Director. Essays must sent 
February, 1939. Further particulars can obtained from 
the Secretary, Royal Historical Society, Cheyne Walk, London, 

ANOTHER stage the development the Institute Historical 
Research has been reached its removal from temporary buildings 
Malet Street another—though again, unfortunately, temporary— 
home the new University London building. Here accommodation 
has been provided for the seminar libraries and for the offices the 
administrative staff. Recognising the importance the work that 
being done the Institute, the Senate the University London 
has done its best provide satisfactory accommodation point 
which can indeed called generous. The resources its disposal, 
however, are strictly limited, and the new arrangements must inevitably 
make more difficult the task organising Institute activities. All 
interested the welfare advanced historical studies this country, 
whether they members the University London not, will hope 
that ways and means may soon found for the building perma- 
nent home for the Institute the University site. The need for 
funds pressing. affords unique opportunity for generous donor 
donors work abiding value for cultural advancement that 
should international significance. 


mark the publication the hundredth volume the Victoria 
History the Counties England dinner was given the Senate 
House the London April, which the Chan- 
cellor the University presided. The speakers were Lord Macmillan, 
Sir Charles Peers, Mr. Salzman, Dr. Pollard, and Sir Wilfred 
Green, Master the Rolls. 

Those who have followed the fortunes this great enterprise will 
recall that 1932 the Editor, Dr. William Page, offered the History 
the University London, administered the Institute 
Historical Research. Dr. Page died 1934, and the Institute was 
faced two urgent problems first there was the choice successor 
Dr. Page Editor, and second was the problem devising means 
for financing the publication fresh volumes. The first these 
problems was successfully solved the appointment Mr. 
Salzman, who had been contributor the earlier volumes under Dr. 
Page, and the addition one part-time assistant. The possibility 
working seminar the Institute Historical Research for the 
training group young post-graduate students under the leader- 
ship the Editor should not remote, and the way should then 
clear for the provision the nucleus research team. What 
much more difficult the provision financial support, and present 
the means solving are, must confessed, distinctly limited. 
Early 1933 the Pilgrim Trust made grant £1500 spread over 
period three years enable the Committee cope with the im- 
mediate difficulties reorganisation but the future not reassuring. 
The University London provides from its own funds for the general 
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expenses the History, amounting about £700 year, but 
unable provide for the costs production well. Further, the in- 
come from sales falls short the costs production sum estimated 
about £700 each volume. Thus the production new volumes 
seriously handicapped, for the Committee can commission new 
volume only when satisfied that the deficit will made good public 
and private subscription. The task ahead is, therefore, heavy one. 
the work continued the scale the original scheme, there 
yet remain well over hundred volumes produced. 
hoped that there will yet found sufficient enthusiasts for our local 
and national history save this English heritage. Their response 
deserving appeal would lighten the work the Committee and 
relieve the anxiety the Secretary the Institute, whose labours 
procuring support for the work present hand have been very great. 


British Records Association repeating this year the suc- 
cessful experiment arranging short course Palaeography and 
Archive Science, held Birmingham between and August, 
conjunction with the Summer School the Library Association. 
Mr. Evans the Public Record Office will again responsible 
for the Course, and Mr. Hilary Jenkinson has also promised lecture. 
The Course will open all members the British Records Asso- 
ciation, and further particulars may obtained from Miss Weston, 
Library Association Summer School, Reference Library, Birmingham 

* * *” * * * 

are asked announce the formation Antiquarian 
Ramblers’ Club,” the object which “to combine antiquarian 
studies with rambles through specially selected country within reach 
London.” The activities the club will include whole-day expeditions 
Saturdays and occasional half-day rambles other days. The 
places visited will antiquarian interest. Short talks will 
given the places visited, and far conditions allow, members 
will encouraged indulge such hobbies photography, sketching, 
brass-rubbing, and nature-study. The number tickets issued will 
limited. also hoped hold occasional meetings lasting several 
days, with provincial town centre, from which visits neigh- 
bouring places interest can easily made. Annual General 
Meeting will held London early each year, when visits and exhibi- 
tions will arranged. The arrangements the Club are being made 
Mr. John Salmon, Acacia Drive, Thorpe Bay, Essex, who will 
gladly provide anyone interested the Club with programmes and 
leaflets describing details activities. 


are glad able say that the removal the Institute 
Historical Research will not involve severance the close relations 
that have always existed between the Institute and History. 
office has been provided the new premises. Correspondents should 
note that the address isnow: The Editor History, Institute 
Historical Research, University London, W.C.1. 

next Annual General Meeting the Association will held 
Manchester January 1939. understand that the Manchester 
Branch well advanced with particularly attractive programme, the 
details which hope publish our next number. 
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AND THE IDEA 
GOVERNMENT 


For more than one hundred years the greater part Bolingbroke’s 

political writings have been almost entirely neglected, and while one 

small part his work has never ceased attract attention, has 

been the object not only condemnation, but even scorn. Lord 

Bolingbroke’s wrote Shelburne 1801, show how little real 

knowledge had under that imposing style students the 

eighteenth century have generally subscribed Shelburne’s verdict. 

Thus, Mr. Oliver, who adroitly wedded history politics, 

and who took his politics seriously, could not take Bolingbroke 

seriously political philosopher, while Sir Charles Grant Robertson, 

whose interest the eighteenth century was more single-minded, 

wrote somewhat slightingly Bolingbroke’s stock ideas, tricked 

out the trappings the fashionable philosophy the 

Nor were the judgments students political thought more favour- 

able. Robertson denied the Tory statesman either political 

intellectual integrity, and even Leslie Stephen lost something his 

urbanity when dealt with Bolingbroke. More recently, indeed, 

Mr. Cole felt that could confidently inquire, with Burke, Who 
reads—who can endure read—Bolingbroke now 

The motives which inspired Bolingbroke’s writings have been dealt 

with summarily has their substance. long ago 1802, 

Coxe set the fashion attributing them solely disappointed ambi- 

and this distrust Bolingbroke’s motives has been largely 

responsible for the neglect from which his works have suffered. For 

both literary and political historians, having assured themselves with 

Coxe that Bolingbroke’s political writings sprang solely from his 

vendetta against Walpole, have not unnaturally concluded that his 

polemic represented little save his envy successful rival. They 

suspected the motive, and were less pains, therefore, examine 

the argument. Thus, Craik felt that there was less reason examine 

Bolingbroke’s plea for government which should rise above the 

heats party, because the somewhat palpable insincerity such 

maxims the mouth Bolingbroke,” and Robertson said 

baldly, that Bolingbroke’s parade principles merely matter 

exciting animus against the administration power.” With 

greater justification, Professor Trevelyan drily observed that was 


Fitzmaurice, Life William, Earl Shelburne (London, 1875), 32. 

Robertson, Bolingbroke and Walpole (London, 1919), chap. Oliver, 
The Endless Adventure (London, 1935), m1, 92-4; Grant Robertson, England 
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Memoirs Horatio, Lord Walpole (London, 1802), 378. Excluded 
the voice all parties from share the government, endeavoured 
late all party distinctions, and promulgate political creed founded meta- 
physical subtilties and theoretical notions, incompatible with the principles 
human government, and hostile the Church and constitution 
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only philosopher out office that Bolingbroke found the party 
grapes sour and advised the abolition the party system patriot 
king and even the friendly Cooke regarded Bolingbroke’s appeals 
for the abeyance party spirit being merely the necessary tactics 
the advocate uneasy alliance Tories with malcontent Whigs, 
alliance which any insistence upon first principles would probably 
have proved 

would, course, useless pretend that Bolingbroke’s views 
upon party government and upon the history party his own 
time were developed philosophic detachment urged spirit 
self-abnegation. Like his rival Walpole, Bolingbroke was man 
strong and practical convictions. Like Walpole also, had 
considerable appetite for power, and with Walpole again, his actions 
usually involved lively sense his own ambitions. That his rivalry 
with Walpole took the character personal feud, and that his 
perception the evils Walpole’s government were sharpened, 
not occasioned, the fact that coveted Walpole’s place, 
much agreed: but make these admissions not ignore the 
evils Walpole’s system,” nor invalidate Bolingbroke’s criticisms 
them. For refine Mr. Oliver never shrewdly, they are evils 
which cannot conjured away, and may still urged that 
dismissing Bolingbroke’s polemic being merely the outcome the 
spleen disgruntled politician, have neglected valuable aid 
the understanding his time. 

unfortunate, this respect, that Bolingbroke’s reputation 
political writer has been allowed rest exclusively upon his 
Letter the Spirit Patriotism and his Idea Patriot King. For 
apart from flashes vigorous description where touches upon his 
Whig allies 1734, these two essays are tedious pieces, inferior 
his best work substance they are style. They were written 
the twilight his career, and were meant depict the virtues 
government patriot king who was espouse party, but 
govern like the common father his people.” effect, however, 
they amount little more than saying that wise, adroit and public- 
spirited statesman upon the Throne will make wise, public-spirited 
and statesmanlike use the prerogative. solution the con- 
stitutional problem the eighteenth century, they had little offer 
save the truism, embodied what Alderman Beckford used call 
words, that the Patriot King will patriot king; and 
taken isolation, they help explain, not justify, the confident 
misrepresentation Bolingbroke later 

For the core Bolingbroke’s thinking upon the constitutional 
problem his day must look Mr. Oliver once 
complained that over all Bolingbroke’s political writings lies the trail 
the pamphlet, and the charge, charge is, true. For Boling- 
broke’s approach the constitutional question was made through 
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the immediate issue the political corruption his own day, and 
the connection between that corruption and his political thinking must 
never lost sight. Confronted with the apparently permanent 
found the explanation the strength this anti-national interest 
the widespread powers corruption which enjoyed; and seeking 
for the sources this corruption was led find it, the ablest 
our modern historians the period has found it, constitutional 
conditions which were peculiar the analysis 
the constitutional and political evils his day, therefore, has 
value which altogether independent his facile remedy Patriot 
King,” and matter for regret that natural impatience with 
the second has been allowed obscure the very real acuteness 
the first. 

The political corruption the age Walpole has long been 
notorious, but has been left the historians our own day 
place its historical context, and explain it, not explain 
away. Parliamentary corruption the first half the eighteenth 
century arose from two sources: firstly, from the fact that during 
that period the relations Crown and parliament were undergoing 
transition which was only imperfectly understood contemporaries 
and secondly, from the fact that during the same period, while the 
titular distinction between the two great political parties survived, 
was distinction which had ceased have any reality. the 
exact nature the first these factors Bolingbroke was partially, 
any rate, blind. the second was keenly alive; much so, 
that the work our contemporary historians everywhere providing, 
directly implication, growing vindication his position. 
The purpose this article re-examine the value his polemic 
terms these two sources the corruption which denounced. 


For one hundred and fifty years Whig historians not only ante- 
dated the establishment cabinet government; they almost neces- 
sarily antedated also the establishment the English corollary 
cabinet government, government two-party system. Noting 
the appearance the Whig and Tory parties under Charles they 
regarded the Revolution 1688 marking the date which govern- 
ment became finally and completely based upon the organised con- 
flict those parties; and the completeness and inevitability which 
they tended attribute this development lies another explanation 
their neglect Bolingbroke. For once was assumed that two- 
party government had become the immutable practice England 
upon the morrow 1688, was natural regard the persistence 
the idea non-party government into the eighteenth century 
negligible and freakish aberration from the already well determined 
lines English political development, and scant justice, there- 
fore, those who, like Bolingbroke, remained critical the practice 
party government their own day. With the appearance the 
work Dr. Feiling, Professor Trevelyan and Professor Namier, how- 
ever, this attitude longer tenable. The wheel has come full 
circle, and not too much say that our leading specialists, with 
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singleness scholarly motive and historical awareness which 
Bolingbroke practising political pamphleteer could make 
pretence, have been engaged for the past decade re-establishing 
his position. 

Stated its baldest terms, the net effect our contemporary 
historians, bears upon this question the history party between 
1688 and 1760, has been show that the history that period can- 
not understood terms cleavage between Whig and Tory, 
and that, far from being unique and singular aberration Boling- 
broke, the idea non-party government continued for long time 
after 1688 exercise strong attraction for many the best political 
minds England. 

Dr. Feiling began the work showing that the parliamentary 
politics the reign William cannot described terms 
the conventional opposition between Whig and For William 
was never primarily interested the party struggle England. 
His attention was focused upon his struggle with Louis XIV, and his 
purpose claiming the English throne was gain additional means 
prosecuting that struggle. consequence, was virtually pre- 
pared govern England through any set men who would obtain 
for him the necessary supplies for his war with and practice 
this led him choose moderate men either side for his ministers, 
and throw the very real influence the Crown against any measures 
which, threatening revive the worst animosities party, would 
have distracted men’s minds from the war abroad. Moreover, 
Dr. Feiling has shown, the Revolution had largely destroyed the 
raison both parties; since the Tories were torn between 
their traditional loyalty the Crown and their dislike the Low- 
Church sympathies and Dutch connections the present wearer 
the crown, while the Whigs were caught between their traditional 
attachment parliamentary liberties and the fact that those liberties 
were offensive the King who had come England the saviour 
the Whig cause. consequence, therefore, the line between 
government and opposition was not one between Whig and Tory. 
William’s early governments tended rest upon alliance between 
official, and therefore moderate, Whigs, and that section the Tories 
who, facto, had accepted the Revolution and its consequences. 
The opposition consisted partly extreme Whigs who looked upon 
the Revolution party victory followed proscription 
their rivals; partly non-juring Tories who had accepted the 
expulsion James but who shrank from formal acceptance 
the consequences their act the shape oath allegiance 
partly the Jacobites; and partly, and most important, 
the New Tories, the heirs the old country party Charles 
reign, constitutional” opposition which objected standing 
armies, continental wars, Dutch placemen and the influence the 
Crown parliament. Finally, and outside all these parliamentary 
groups, stood the great individual figures the political managers, 
Marlborough, Shrewsbury, Godolphin, Sunderland. all these four, 
Dr. Feiling wrote, Their notion party was use both either 
the factions keep themselves well above water, and further 
the royal and the formation his ministries William was 
guided much more the need construct working team from 
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among these aristocratic politicians than any recognition the 
two historic parties. 

What Dr. Feiling did for the reign William III, Professor 
Trevelyan has done for the reign has recently shown, 
the Queen clung tenaciously her predecessor’s practice govern- 
ment the moderate men both sides. the early years her 
reign England was really governed junto the Queen herself, 
Godolphin, Marlborough and Harley, all whom, the party labels 
must employed, could best described moderate Tories. 
practice, however, these four took over and perpetuated William’s 
policy concentrating upon the war with France, and for the same 
reason William, therefore, and for long they held together, 
they sought avoid the extremes party warfare Even 
when Harley had parted from Marlborough and Godolphin, none 
them showed any liking for government party. Marlborough and 
Godolphin never relished their dependence the Whigs after 1708, 
and when Harley replaced them 1710, his intention was still 
govern, they had governed before 1708, means the Queen’s 
favour and the support the Queen’s both sides. 
His says Defoe, have formed middle Party 
and the Queen herself was still one with him hoping 
act upon moderating scheme order reconcile both parties.” 
forming his government, Harley was continuous negotiation with 
the more moderate among the Whig chiefs, and his disappointment 
when failed enlist any them, save Newcastle, was genuine. 
dread the thoughts,” had written 1707, running from 
the extreme one faction another, which the natural consequence 
party tyranny and renders the government like door which turns 
both ways upon the hinges let each party grows triumphant 
and was only with the greatest reluctance that abandoned his 
plan for broad-bottom 

clear-cut two-party system was not the normal medium 
English government between 1688 and 1714, was still less between 
1714 and 1760. For the crisis which followed upon Anne’s death, 
the Tories were discredited that organised and effective 
opposition they ceased exist. Under George and George II, 
therefore, the Whigs enjoyed complete monopoly office, and 
this morbid condition parties both sides found themselves 
unwonted The Tory party, the royalist party the seventeenth 
century, withered under the frown royal displeasure; while the 
old Whig principles opposition the prerogative underwent 
curious modification when the powers the prerogative were wielded 
exclusively Whig hands and the patronage the prerogative 
directed almost exclusively into Whig pockets. Professor Trevelyan 


take for wrote Harley Godolphin 1705, that party 
the House can carry for themselves without the Queen’s servants join with 
them. That the foundation is, persons parties are come the Queen, 
and not the Queen Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, the Marquis 
Bath (1904), 

Minutes the Negotiation Mesnager (London, 1717), 70. 

Temple Scott, The Prose Works Jonathan Swift, 401. 

MSS. the Marquis Bath, 180-1. 
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has pointed out,! the evils which Bolingbroke denounced under the 
first two Georges were genuine evils, but they were the result, not 
the two-party system, but its virtual abeyance. The Tory opposi- 
tion was discredited that for effective purposes England was governed 
one party with none check its greed. Moreover, after 1714 any 
real distinction between the parties soon disappeared. For that 
time the fundamental issues upon which Englishmen had been divided 
the previous century divided them longer. The question the 
Succession had been settled: so, too, had the question religion; 
and with the final establishment the Protestant and Parliamentary 
State, there was little left save local interest family tradition 
differentiate Whig from Tory. For half century after 1714 there 
were longer any vital differences principle between the parties, 
and English politics became merely contest for place and office 
among men who were fundamentally one. 

not too much say that this view the history party 
between 1688 and 1760, which the modern work Dr. Feiling, 
Professor Trevelyan and Professor Namier forms continuous exposi- 
tion, was more closely anticipated Bolingbroke than any writer 
between his own day and ours. For, with all its defects, Bolingbroke’s 
work did put forward the undeniable truth that the half-century 
which had elapsed since the rise the two great parties the original 
character and principles both had undergone such marked modi- 
fication that the names Whig and Tory had become meaningless 
shibboleths, and that the period since 1714, therefore, the only 
divisions which had retained their reality were not between Whig 
and Tory, but between Court and Country, and between Church and 
Dissent. Certain associations ideas, wrote, were made 
familiar us, about half century ago, and became the course 
time habitual, that should not have been able, even few 
years ago, break them. The power and majesty the people, 
original contract, the authority and independency parliament, 
liberty, resistance, exclusion, abdication, depositions—these were 
ideas associated, that time, the idea whig, and supposed 
every whig incommunicable and inconsistent with the idea 
tory. Divine, hereditary, indefeasible right, lineal succession, passive 
obedience, prerogative, non-resistance, slavery, nay, and sometimes 
popery too, were associated many minds the idea tory; 
and deemed incommunicable and inconsistent, the same manner, 
with the idea whig. But now these associations are broken 

and would actually absurd impute the tories the 
principles which were laid their charge formerly, would 
ascribe the projector and his faction the name whig, while they 
daily forfeit that character their 

defence this view the development the two historic 
parties, went back their origins the conflicts the seventeenth 
was the crypto-Catholic policies Charles and the 


The Two-Party System English Political History. 

Dissertation upon Parties, Letter 

Dissertation, Letters the Tory party, the summary 
seventeenth-century history contained these three probably 


superior anything which was written until the appearance Dr. Feiling’s 
work 1924. his view the political theory the Cavaliers, and his appraisal 
the work Clarendon moderating the Royalist zeal 1660, Bolingbroke 
anticipated the accepted view our own day, 
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Cabal which had first alienated the affection the Cavalier Parlia- 
ment and led the formation opposition the 
Court. Unfortunately, while this opposition was orginally carried 
with national concurrence,” the violence Shaftesbury and 
Monmouth, the time the Popish Plot, overshot the mark and 
gave the Court plausible pretence objecting spirit faction 
those opposition and opportunity breaking the country 
party, and dividing the country into whig and tory.” Even though 
they were thus divided, however, the troublous years the Exclusion 
Bill, the two parties not now, nor any other time, what 
they believed one another, nor what they have been represented 
their enemies, nay their friends. The whigs were not dis- 
senters, nor republicans, though they favoured the former, and though 
some inconsiderable remains the latter might find shelter their 
party. The tories had disposition become slaves, papists, 
though they abetted the exercise exorbitant power the 
crown, and though they supported the pretensions popish successor 
short, even the time their first appearance, the 
bulk men both parties were nearer each other than they 
thought, and was only the cabals the Duke Monmouth the 
one side, and those the Duke York the other, which created 
the divisions party frightening men into fearing, some (the 
Tories) another 1640, and others (the Whigs) papist tyranny. That 
the bulk the political nation was really one, its resistance 
the designs James soon proved. Whig and tory then felt 
them alike, and were brought them their senses.” Con- 
fronted with James’ impolitic performances, both saw their errors. 
The tories stopped short the pursuit bad principle. The whigs 
reformed the abuse good one. The cause liberty was 
longer made the cause party, being set such bottom, and 
pushed such manner, one party alone approved. The 
party (the Whigs) never had been presbyterian, nor republicans, any 
more than they had been quakers; any more than the tory party had 
been papists, when, notwithstanding their aversion popery, they 
were undeniably under the accidental influence popish councils. 
But even the appearances were now rectified. The revolution was 
fire, which purged off the dross both parties; and the dross being 
purged off, they appeared the same metal, and answered the 
same standard.” 

With the joint success the two parties, then, their resistance 
James II, the real distinction Whig and Tory had disappeared. 
tories had longer any pretence fearing the designs the 
whigs, since the whigs had sufficiently purged themselves from all 
suspicion republican views, their zeal continue monarchical 
government, and latitudinarian schemes point religion, 
their ready concurrence preserving our ecclesiastical establishment, 
and their insisting nothing farther, favour the dissenters, 
than that indulgence which the church was most willing grant. 
The whigs had little pretence fearing the tories, since the tories 
had purged themselves, the most signal manner, from all suspicion 
favouring popery arbitrary power, the vigorous resistance 
they made both. They had engaged, they had taken the lead 
the revolution, and they were fully determined against the return 
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king James. The real essences whig and tory were thus destroyed 
and both sides having purged themselves, this great occasion 
the imputations laid their charge their adversaries; the 
proper and real distinction the two parties expired this aera, 
and although their ghosts have continued haunt and divide 
many years afterward, yet there neither is, nor can any 
division parties this time among those who are come 
the stage the world under the present constitution, except those 
churchmen and dissenters, those court and country.” 

Having thus anticipated our modern view the Revolution 
national triumph over James II, and not Whig triumph over Tory, 
Bolingbroke had difficulty showing, what Dr. Feiling has em- 
phasised, that under William III both parties had largely lost their 
raison Under Charles had been the mark the antient 
genuine whigs oppose standing army time peace, denounce 
exorbitant royal grants favourites, “against all Kind 
Measures Projects which tended exalt the Prerogative over the 
Liberties the People,” and oppose the influence parliament 
all Pensioners, Creatures Place, and Under 
William however, the Whigs found some embarrassment main- 
taining these old country principles parliamentary liberty against 
the saviour Whiggery, and their defence against William and his 
ministers fell the Tories. Under William, therefore, against 
standing army time peace was all high-church, Tory and 
Tantivy. raise the prerogative above law for serving term, 
was low-church and Whig. The opinion the majority the House 
Commons, especially the country-party landed interest, was 
high-flying and rank Tory. exalt the king’s supremacy beyond 
all precedent, was low-church, Whiggish and moderate. 
resume the most exorbitant grants that were ever given set 
profligate favourites, and apply them the public, was the very 
quintessence Toryism.” 

the parties had largely exchanged after 1688, they had 
done even more completely after 1714. For, Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson wrote, after 1714 Whigs are the core and flower 
the social world, and are transformed into the Court party.” The 
prerogative was now exclusively Whig hands, and was too much 
expect that the Whigs should limit what they alone enjoyed. 
Under George II, therefore, Bolingbroke could not unfairly describe 
the political creed modern Whig being 


“That the People Office and Favour Court ought 
engross all the Lands the Kingdom. 

the Crown ought have pecuniary over 
the House Commons. 

Tory Minister, who manages Bribery and Cor- 
ruption, ought lose his Head; but when Whigs are the 
Helm, They become necessary for the good Order and Government 
the State. 

Dissertation, Letter The essentially Whig nature Bolingbroke’s 
theory nowhere better exemplified than his effective ridicule the 

on-jurors this letter. 

The No. 103. 
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That large, standing Armies are, under Tory Admin- 
istration, great Grievances, and very dangerous the Liberties 
the People; but, under the Direction Whigs, nothing can 
more desirable better Security our constitution.” 


“These are the Doctrines,” wrote, “lately advanced and 
defended the Court-Writers; who have the Modesty, the same 
Time, call themselves Whigs, and reproach Those, who oppose 
Them, Jacobites and Enemies the present establishment. But 
let History determine whether these Tenets are not diametrically 
opposite the very first Principles that Party; or, other Words, 
whether Whiggism was not originally founded popular Liberty, 
Opposition the Encroachments Prerogative, and the Power 
the Crown. appeal the same Authority, whether the pretended 
Whigs our Age have not borrowed their Arguments from the Tory 
Writers former Reigns, Behalf perpetual Revenue, Excises, 
pensionary Parliaments, and standing 1728 was 
already arguing, therefore, modern Whiggism only the 
Practice the worst Principles, that were ever imputed the Tories,” 
and that “it Time cast off the Delusion Party and 
longer satisfied with Names instead Things.” The two great parties 
had taken shape the period before 1688, when the danger 
apprehended was from the power the Crown influencing 
prerogative and governing force,” but the danger averted 
under George was the power the Crown’s ministers influencing 
money and governing corruption,” and Bolingbroke was antici- 
pating the central conclusion our leading specialist the period 
when asserted that the whole matter, Dissertation upon 
Parties could not wind itself more properly than show- 
ing that since the time, when all our dangers from prerogative 
ceased, new dangers this constitution, more silent and less observed, 
are arisen; and finally, that nothing can more ridiculous than 
preserve the nominal division whig and tory parties, which sub- 
sisted before the revolution, when the difference principles, that 
could alone make the distinction real, exists longer; nothing 
can more reasonable than admit the nominal division 
court and country-party, this time, when avowed difference 
principles makes this distinction real.” 


The connection between the absence any real division between 
political parties under George and George II, and the parliamentary 
corruption the period, has been emphasised our own day 
Professor the seventeenth century, wrote, parlia- 
mentary contests had concerned causes which had moved the con- 
science men, and for which they had died the scaffold and 
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truer line division lay between the Court and the Country party.” 
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the field battle. Fifty years later the nation was one all 
fundamental matters, and whenever that happy but uninspiring 
condition reached, parliamentary contests lose reality and unavoid- 
ably change into fierce though bloodless struggle for Under 
such conditions, Professor Namier’s phrase, politics became atomised 
and individualised. Members parliament were longer bound 
together, the previous century, the fierce compulsion 
creed held passionately common; they had not yet learned, 
the nineteenth century, substitute the bond permanent party 
organisation. Where, then, was government find the attracting 
and constraining force satisfy the self-interest, tame the exuber- 
ance, and restrain the consciences, individual Members, which 
otherwise would have produced condition permanent instability 
and The most obvious means this necessary end 
was the use corruption existed under the creation 
parliament, every means influence and patronage, govern- 
ment which would supply steady majority support 
measures brought Ministers. Without the cement supplied 
such influence, and lacking the bond party organisation, House 
Commons under George would have been assembly inde- 
pendent individuals which Ministers could have found stable 
basis for the exercise power. the England Walpole, and for 
long real party divisions were abeyance, the necessary con- 
nection the government with majority the Commons could 
have been obtained other way. 

was this workaday aspect parliamentary corruption which 
Bolingbroke failed see. Confronted with political corruption, 
was prone, like many would-be reformers other places and 
other times, attribute corrupt politicians—indeed, too fre- 
quently, corrupt politician. The too-facile analysis which our 
own day has smoothed the path for dictatorship its failure 
perceive that corruption parliaments not much disease 
peculiar democratic politicians symptom disease the 
political nation large, was too often the beginning and end 
Bolingbroke’s inquiry. saw more clearly than any his con- 
temporaries that the party labels his day had lost their meaning, 
but there sign that realised that precisely because real party 
divisions were abeyance, the corruption which denounced had 
become necessary expedient government. was too close 
the practice see its historical necessity, and wrote with the 
hope and restoring the constitution its earlier 
purity. 

For cannot too much emphasised that Bolingbroke’s aim was 
restore the independence the House Commons, and not 
subordinate the Commons the Crown. was never advocate 
return pre-Revolutionary monarchy. His desire was always 
back 1688, not back beyond 1688. Under this con- 
stitution that 1688) wrote, the greatest part the men 
now alive were born. They lie under pretence obligation 
any other, and the support this they are bound all the ties 
society, and all the motives interest.” this tendency 
find the settlement 1688 new magna charta, from whence 
new interests, new principles government, new measures sub- 
mission, and new obligations arise,” and from whence must date 

Dissertation upon Parties, Letter 1x. 
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both king and had been the strength his analysis 
parties. was the weakness his analysis the constitution. 
For the status quo 1688, which wished return, could not 
permanent. set king supreme the determination policy, 
against parliament final control all those means which alone 

licy could carried out, and from the constitutional deadlock 
created there were only two ways escape. One was return 
pre-Revolutionary monarchy, and give the Crown not only the 
power determine policy, but also the means carry out, the 
last resort, defiance parliament; solution which Bolingbroke 
everywhere and always regarded The other was 
admit the full implications that sovereignty parliament which 
had been recognised 1688, giving the Commons not only the 
direct control legislation and taxation, but also the indirect control 
policy. This was Bolingbroke’s aim, but his method achieving 
was self-defeating. wished rescue the Commons from 
corrupt dependence the ministers the Crown, but hoped 
drawing the constitution back the principles upon which 
was originally the status quo 1688; and never 
seems have realised that the deadlock which was implicit the 
forms 1688 was itself one the sources the corruption which 
denounced, and that the evil which wished uproot was the 
very concomitant his remedy. 

For, have seen, the Revolutionary Settlement had created 
deadlock leaving Crown and parliament each supreme their 
respective spheres, and was the provision some means 
which theoretically sovereign parliament could reconciled with 
theoretically irresponsible Crown—or rather, which parliament 
supreme the field taxation and legislation could exercise 
executive authority which theory was still the hands the 
Crown—that the whole constitutional practice the years since 1688 
had been directed; and was the need break the deadlock 
1688 bringing one part the constitution into permanent harmony 
with the other which had made necessary the creation govern- 
ment the Commons, and which was responsible, there- 
fore, for the corruption which Bolingbroke denounced. That was 
the deadlock implicit the constitutional forms 1688 which made 
corruption necessary device government, was something which 
could not admit. 

“Corruption hath been wrote, nay recommended, 
proper, and necessary, and therefore reasonable expedient 
government; than which there not, perhaps, any one proposition 
more repugnant the common sense mankind, and universal 
experience, The dependence the legislative the executive 
power hath been for the same persons, under the same 


Even from the pages the Patriot the uncompromising phrases 
stick out: notions concerning the divine institution and right kings, 
well the absolute power belonging their office, have foundation 
sole rule seems government fitter for savages than for civilised 
For his ridicule indefeasible hereditary right, see Letters xvu, xx, his 
Remarks the History England, and Letters 1x, the Dissertation upon 
Parties, His Liberty and concise statement the Whig theory 
the social contract, and his Principle Articles Civil (The 
Craftsman, 368) pure Whiggery. 
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direction; and yet nothing surely can more evident than this; 
that constitution like ours, the safety the whole depends the 
balance the parts, and the balance the parts their mutual 
independency one another that the publick safety depends 
the equal balance the power the king, and the kingdom; 
and that ever should happen, that one outweighed the other, the 
ruin one, both, must undoubtedly follow.” 

the Dissertation upon Parties developed this idea balance 
powers further. Corruption and dependency are their favourite 
topicks. They plead for the first laudable expedient govern- 
ment; and for the last, mean corrupt, private dependency, 
essential part our constitution. They the 
independency each part the legislature, the king particularly, 
arose from the dependency the other parts that part. Now 
this both false and absurd. false because the constitutional 
independency each part the legislature arises from hence, that 
distinct rights, powers, and privileges are assigned the con- 
stitution. But then this independency one part can little 
said arise from the dependency another, that consists properly 
and truly the free, unbiased, uninfluenced and independent exercise 
these rights, powers and privileges each part, ample 
extent the constitution allows, or, other words, far that 
point, where the constitution stops this free exercise, and submits 
the proceedings one part, not the private influence, but the 
public control the other parts. Before this point, the independency 
each part meant the constitution absolute. From this 
point the constitutional dependency each part the others 

these two passages there appears his cardinal error: the failure 
realise that pretend liberate parliament from the influence 
the Crown under eighteenth-century conditions was make collabora- 
tion between executive and legislature impossible. For every part 
the constitution made his free, unbiased, uninfluenced and inde- 
pendent its rights and powers left that last great 
definition 1688 which wished return, the result would 
deadlock. effect, was calling for return the Revolution, 
yet directing his polemic against the practices which were derived 
from the Revolution. who most things was sanguinely 
progressive, treated the settlement 1688 something static. All 
wrote, about liberty this country, and this time, 
must disputes for and against the self-same fixed and invariable 
set ideas disputes can possibly arise from different con- 
ceptions anything clearly stated, and precisely determined, 
the fundamental principles are, which our whole liberty rests.” 
was upon this static conception the constitution that his remedy 
Patriot King was wrecked. claimed, even before 
they degenerate into absolute factions, are still numbers men 
associated together for certain purposes, and certain interests, which 
are not, which are not allowed those the community 
others and the interest the state becomes remote 
consideration, never pursued for its own sake, and often sacrificed 
the this was very true, but how was avoided 


Loc. cit., Letter Dissertation upon Parties, Letter 
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For admitted that nation might united submission 
established régime, and yet divided upon particular measures 
government. other words, saw that there would parties and 
declared that his king must not espouse any them. The Crown 
could only above party, however, was above parliament, and 
could only placed above parliament return pre-Revolu- 
tionary monarchy, return for which Bolingbroke was never prepared. 
Tudor Stuart king might dispense with party because could 
dispense with parliament. purely constitutional king could lifted 
above party because had ceased govern, but Bolingbroke had 
begun supposing that intermediate being, Patriot King under 
the forms 1688, who should govern well reign, but who the 
same time should respect not only the forms and customs, but the 
different classes and assemblies men, with different powers and 
privileges attributed them, which are established the state.” 
His Patriot King, then, was govern, but govern with parliament, 
and George LII was show, whoever governed with parliament 
must govern with party. absence any real political cleavage 
the nation, however, have seen, the bond between ministers 
and their necessary party supporters the Commons could not 
based upon principle. could only based upon interest. 
short, Bolingbroke’s Patriot King was govern with parliament, 
could more afford, than Walpole and George could afford, 
leave parliament make that free, unbiased, uninfluenced and 
independent its powers which Bolingbroke claimed for 
under the forms 1688. 

That Bolingbroke should never have perceived the difficulty 
reconciling the prerogative his Patriot King with the rights and 
privileges his free and uninfluenced Commons, only serves 
remind that while his political theory was Whig, his remedy was 
unconsciously Tory. was direct descent from the ideal Claren- 
don, the ideal national monarch governing harmony with 
loyal but independent Commons, each unchallenged its proper 
sphere. hankering for that happy but outmoded ideal 
can seen wherever touches English history. Thus, his 
Remarks the History England, showed sane and balanced 
judgment appraising the temper which the popular monarchs 
the past had governed, but like his heroine, Elizabeth, was 
inclined make this government popular consent duty for 
constitution. repeatedly pointed the example sovereign 
such Elizabeth, ruling harmony with her Commons, but failed 
inquire into the nature this harmony reflect upon its im- 
permanence. None knew better than that where Elizabeth had 
succeeded, the Stuarts had failed, but was slow appreciate the 
significance their failure for his own political theory. repeatedly 
pointed out that the kings England had been powerful weak 
proportion they had governed for against the wishes their 
subjects, but failed draw the moral that individual genius the 
ruler not substitute for constitution, see that was pre- 
cisely end the recurrent inconveniences arising from this fact, that 
his Revolution 1688 had been made. who was apt student 
the history seventeenth-century England, and who accepted 
completely the Revolution 1688, never seems have realised that 
the establishment his political ideal would have defeated the pur- 
poses 1688, and have left incomplete the main constitutional achieve- 
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the seventeenth century, the determination the seat 
sovereignty the English State. The Cavalier ideal government 
King-in-Parliament was possible long king and parliament 
were fundamental agreement, but when the two halves that 
hyphenated sovereign fell apart, the question which the last 
resort should make its will prevail could longer avoided. 
broke’s equal balance the power the king and the power the 
kingdom had been the practice the Elizabethans and the ideal 
the Cavaliers, but could not harnessed Bolingbroke’s 

Even so, however, this criticism Bolingbroke must not over- 
emphasised. can see now that the Whig corruption the Walpole 
period was almost inevitable stage constitutional development, 
but hardly expected that contemporary opponent the 
Whigs should have seen that light. For while can see now 
that some link was necessary between parliament supreme matters 
legislation and executive supreme the choice ministers and 
policy, have the advantage knowing that that link was 
found cabinet system means which parliament was 
secure indirect control over the choice policy securing direct 
control the choice ministers. 1730 must have seemed 
much more probable that the cabinet system worked George 
and Walpole would end giving the Crown and its ministers control 
parliament. 

the cabinet system understand to-day, the necessary 
harmony between legislature and executive secured providing 
that the Crown shall take its ministers the leaders that party 
which, independently the Crown, has majority the Commons. 
Under George II, there were organised political parties with leaders 
independent the Crown, and the Sovereign’s choice ministers was 
determined his personal predilection exercised among number 
oligarchic Whig groups, who, once they had possessed themselves 
the Crown’s influence and patronage, proceeded use create 
for themselves the necessary majority the Commons. other 
words, while the necessary connection between cabinet government 
and the majority the Commons was already perceived, there was 
subtle difference emphasis, and contemporaries may well 
pardoned for having failed recognise, the cabinet system 
worked Walpole, means asserting parliamentary control over 
the Crown. 

modern constitutional practice the cabinet brings Crown and 
parliament into harmony exercising the powers the Crown 
accordance with the wishes independent majority the Com- 
mons, but Walpole’s practice the cabinet brought Crown and parlia- 
ment into harmony suborning dependent majority the Com- 
mons the Crown’s will. Nineteenth-century historians were 
able represent Bolingbroke’s views upon party and upon the place 
the Crown the constitution, freakish aberration from com- 
mon sense, because they very much ante-dated the appearance the 
modern cabinet system; but the view Walpole modern prime 
minister dictating policies determined parliament Hanoverian 
fainéant, will hardly survive the work Professor Namier. When 
Bolingbroke wrote his Dissertation upon Parties, had been becom- 
ing increasingly clear for thirty years that, order carry the 
King’s business, the cabinet had have the support majority 
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the Commons, but the most obvious result this development was 
the appearance royal Minister, who, with the patronage and 
influence the Crown his disposal, could virtually purchase that 
support; and Bolingbroke might well pardoned believed that 
under George the business the First Minister was manage 
parliament, and not responsible it. historians familiar 
with the subsequent development cabinet government was not 
unnatural that Walpole should have appeared the forerunner 
Pitt and Peel, but the eyes contemporaries easy believe 
that must have appeared much more later and luckier Arling- 
ton Danby, the servant sovereign who, like Charles though 
altered conditions and not quite easily, corrupted his parlia- 
ments, conducted foreign policy for alien ends, and dismissed 
excluded ministers whom the independent country gentlemen 
England, his Commons, had confidence. true that there 
sense which Walpole’s system did represent perverted form 
responsibility the Crown parliament, that, Professor 
Namier has remarked, the Crown would not bribe where had the 
power compel, but not surprising that contemporaries should 
have failed recognise the outlines our modern cabinet system 
this early caricature. 

Much the misunderstanding Bolingbroke’s polemic has been 
due the failure realise that Bolingbroke under George 
Burke under George III, not unnaturally seemed that the power 
the Crown, dead prerogative, was being revived influence. 
Thus Mr. Cole has treated Bolingbroke’s views the func- 
tions the Crown anticipation those Disraeli. Royalism,” 
wrote, was the natural resort those who hated the aristocratical 
domination the great Whig houses and depicted Bolingbroke 
anticipating nineteenth-century Tory democracy the Young 
England pattern, and urging the Crown appeal the masses 
against the classes. seems probable that this view the result, 
partly placing too much emphasis upon the Patriot and 
too little upon Bolingbroke’s other writings, and partly ante- 
dating the period which the king became purely constitutional 
sovereign our modern sense. Bolingbroke had desire increase 
the power the Crown. have seen, his political theory 
that point was purely Whig. Nor was there any need under George 
increase the power the Crown. That power was far from having 
become the negligible thing which appeared nineteenth-century 
historians, and Bolingbroke’s view, was dangerously omnipresent. 
His real call was not Patriot Kings, but uncorrupted parliaments. 

Indeed, when every criticism Bolingbroke’s static view the 
constitution has been made, not too much suggest that had 
already some dim perception the difference between cabinet govern- 
ment worked Walpole, and cabinet government was ulti- 
mately develop. The House Commons,” admitted, con- 
sidered one part the Legislature, ought not independent 
the other parts, which are the House Lords and the King. 
like manner, the House Lords ought not independent the 
King and the Commons; nor the King independent the Lords and 
Commons. this sense, then, the several Estates the Legislature 
are dependent each other; but this dependency arises from the 
wisdom and happiness our Constitution, which hath provided that 

Politics and Literature, pp. 
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one Branch the Legislature shall enact anything the prejudice, 
without the consent, the others. arises from the necessity 
mutual agreement, founded mutual interests; whereas the 
exercise any corrupt influence should allowed, one Branch 
the Legislature would gain such ascendent over the others, that 
the balance our Constitution would broken, and the concurrent 
assent the Legislature might not arise from the mutual interests 
those who constitute it, but from dependence which created 
corruption.” 

short, even while his conception the constitution remained 
peculiarly static, was never advocate that separation 
powers which was the ideal the French National Assembly 
1789. argued only that one power, the Executive, should not 
bring another, the Legislature, into dependence created pecuniary 
and while his analysis the source corruption was 
superficial, and his remedy Patriot King remedy all, the 
very defects both analysis and remedy form the best contemporary 
reflection the genuine bewilderment generation which saw its 
constitutional practice apparently undermining the purpose its 
most cherished constitutional Nineteenth-century historians 
attributed the growth responsible government, the eighteenth 
century, consciousness direction which never possessed, and 
notwithstanding Mr. Cole the contrary, reading Bolingbroke’s 
polemic still, perhaps, the best reminder the fact. 


The Craftsman, No. 258. 

late 1730, the Craftsman was expressing the old fears, familiar under 
William III and Anne, that the growth secret Cabinet Council had enabled 
ministers evade responsibility for their advice, and repeating the demands 
1701 that business state should transacted the full Privy Council, and 
signed such the Privy Council shall advise and consent the 
See The Craftsman, 196, 198. 
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handsome volume contains fourteen studies different 
writers dealing with different aspects English history relation 
its geographical background, from the times pre-historic South 
Britain down the eighteenth century. The studies are chrono- 
logically arranged, and deal partly with periods, like Professor 
Taylor’s description Leland’s and Camden’s England and 
Mr. Baker’s chapter England the Seventeenth Century, partly 
with topics like those Medieval Foreign Trade and the Growth 
London from 1600 1800, which cover several centuries. 

The perennial question the proper content Historical 
Geography receives solution here, for the writers expressly decline 
enter into that profitless controversy, and instead confine them- 
selves definite practical purpose without troubling much about 
successive periods the development England, and entrust each 
them expert fitted his training Human Geography 
place historical data geographical setting. has been work 
that has undoubtedly succeeded within its chosen limits, for one who 
nothing but historian there not single chapter the volume 
which does not make valuable suggestions about his special subject from 
fresh outlook. facts with which familiar from his docu- 
mentary material take new aspects and arrange themselves new 
sequences when they are studied with different technique and against 
different background. 

The chapters vary greatly their treatment. Some are much 
more historical than geographical, but are considerable value 
providing useful summaries the present state knowledge concerning 
the country different periods such are not usually accessible the 
pages standard histories. This especially true the economic 
side, and the book cannot fail great use teachers and students 
English economic history. Others are definitely geographical, and 
though their use technical geographical and geological terms may 
make them hard reading for the mere historian, here and the 
valuable illustrative maps with which they are provided that the book 
most suggestive. impossible short review refer the 
contributions detail, but attention may profitably directed that 
Dr. Wooldridge the Anglo-Saxon Settlement. teachers well 
know, impossible get any clear idea the movements that 
obscure period which free from contradictions, but this valuable 
chapter the application profound knowledge geographical 
conditions and the surface geology England gives rise most 
stimulating suggestions the lines the successive Saxon invasions 
that took place. They could never have been derived from the 
exceedingly scanty historical records, and this field therefore where 
other sciences bring invaluable reinforcements the study history, 
just doing the darkest pages our island story. 
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Seven Books History against the Pagans. The Apology Paulus 
Orosius. Translated with Introduction and Notes Irvine 
(Records Civilization: Sources and 
Studies, vol. xxvi). New York, Columbia University Press. 1936. 
436 pp. 22s. 6d. 

book supplies the student with good straight-forward intro- 
duction the life and work the introduction lays claim 
originality, but written with knowledge the modern specialist 
literature. The bibliography comprehensive and will real 
service. Dr. Raymond has attempted give first and only 
complete the Historie adversum paganos; for the 
seventh book had his disposal version made many years ago 
Dr. Ogden. Dr. Raymond writes have tried translate 
accurately and simply possible the thought the original.” 
The present reviewer has not studied, although has read, the whole 
this translation, but has carefully compared with the original text 
some ninety and the result that comparison the con- 
viction that Dr. Raymond has failed his purpose. This pity, 
for the publication faulty translation may tend stand the way 
more faithful version. not merely that this rendering 
Orosius incredibly careless [e.g. 176 Zangemeister’s edition 
(1882) the equivalent the Latin quinquiens deciens centena initia 
given Arabic figures 1,500,000, yet Dr. Raymond writes five 
million (p. 134)], but that Orosius made write thus 
read that Semiramis [1250 years before the founding 
Rome] declared war upon the people India, land which nobody 
ever penetrated excepting herself and Alexander the Great.” 
The chronology Orosius peculiar, but not this extent. 
ought treat briefly the number disasters and massacres 
peoples that occurred and also the many wars that 
Orosius does such thing, passes immediately another subject. 
Rather: the foregoing brief statement the reader should 
carefully consider the number disasters,” etc. There further 
remarkable example where learn Romulus that with 
blood dedicated the kingdom his grandfather, the walls his 
brother and the temple his father-in-law.” Rather: Romulus 
dedicated his kingdom the blood his grandfather, the walls the 
blood his brother and the temple the blood his father-in-law.” 
The apologist, true, wrote hurriedly and carelessly, but, must 
repeated, did not write nonsense. multiply examples would 
serve useful purpose the student cannot rely this translation. 
The really disconcerting fact that one professor thanked Dr. 
Raymond for having reviewed the greater part first draft,” 
while another professor sincere gratitude expressed his 


From Rome, being History Secondary Series, Book 
KaTHLEEN Ginn and Co. 1936. viii 262 pp. 
fully illustrated, and accompanying Reference Book, xxii 
223 pp. (with preface the general editor the Series, 
CATHERINE 

THESE little books form interesting experiment. The first 
intended read eleven-year-olds; seeks show the origins 


The italics are the 
the review Geer the Classical Weekly, (1935-36), 152-153. 
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our present civilisation the remote past and trace the first 
steps material and economic progress, social and political organis- 
ation and spiritual awakening.” Much space has been given 
materia] and social conditions with these boys and girls are 
daily they can make comparisons and appreciate develop- 
ment.” Though some details may themselves appear trivial, 
seems better make some things real than present historical 
skeleton denuded all that gives The story man’s 
development carried from Sumer through Egypt, Persia and Crete 
Greece and Rome. Prehistoric man omitted, “for prehistoric 
man did not mould his environment. Not until man modified his 
circumstances promote his own well-being did the chain causation 
begin which has resulted the world to-day.” challenging 
really true that prehistoric man did not modify his 
The Reference Book designed primarily for the 
use the teacher gives (i) Historical Notes well some suggested 
exercises help the teacher when time presses inspiration fails 
(pp. 1-108); (ii) Translated Extracts from Contemporary Authorities— 
these are well-chosen and the variety the selection refreshing 
(iii) Tables dates, etc., and 

Obviously the first these books could properly reviewed only 
yet since these two books represent experiment they assuredly 
deserve serious consideration. ‘There need discuss points 
detail this more profitable make few more general 
comments. seems pity that the original meaning such difficult 
words aristocracy, democracy, ostracise, not explained. 
Such explanation should have been given the text and not left the 
teacher supply. Nowhere the effect the Mediterranean climate 
the farmer’s year considered child cannot picture Mediterranean 
life the brevity spring, the length the rainless summer are not 
vividly realised. even said 196 (the Roman 
farmer) superintended the harvesting the There should 
section the Mediterranean climate and the tideless Mediterranean 
sea. And cannot even child brought feel both the uncertainty 
our guesses man’s early history and why are uncertain 
Might not paragraph excavation included ?—it would explain 
the building history from stratification and its difficulties 
successive habitation levels and the confusion which may caused 
later grave which may deeper than earlier house level because 
times man digs his graves such surprising depths. One the 
main uses history teaching surely suggest how difficult matter 
method—even book written for young children—to state guesses 
ascertained The chapter Minoan Crete would give 
There might perhaps have been added reference the Historical Associa- 
tion’s pamphlet, No. 84, and for Greece and Rome The Claim Antiquity, 
4th edn., Oxford University Press. 

know that before Hammurabi the laws Sumer and Accad had 
not been written down (p. 34)? was payment for the office archon introduced 
Pericles (p. 154)? whence comes the peculiar heading chapter Roma 
the suggestion that rivalry sea-borne trade caused the First Punic 
War (p. will child make the sentence, general was allowed 
bring his army over the river Rubicon into the child knows where 
that river 

was time that Abraham was living (p. 33). 
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opportunity show how little can know any civilisation when its 
material remains are not explained for comprehensible written 
record. The history Rome must always present great difficulties 
the teacher: the treatment the history the Roman Republic 
this book chapter muddle. Here recon- 
sideration needed. But great regret that the history the 
Hebrews set purpose excluded. This, persuaded, grave 
error. long the record contained the Old Testament 
artificially isolated from human history will remain remote, unreal. 
essential that the Hebrew and Jewish story should brought 
into the general stream Near Eastern development they should both 
find place this book, for without them Christianity cannot 
understood. These two books are interesting experiment that 
they are worth careful revision. 


The History and Religion Israel (The Clarendon Bible: Old Testa- 
ment, vol. 1936. xii 228 pp. with 
appendix. The Old Testament chronologically arranged 
pp. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 6d. 


book forms the first volume the Old Testament section 
the Clarendon Bible. well illustrated, written clearly and 
with knowledge modern work. The treatment the history and 
the religion Israel quite distinct—history pp. 1-126, religion 
pp. 127-224. The scheme unfortunate the different periods the 
history and the religious development should each have illustrated 
the other. Itis precisely the religious development which gives the 
history Israel its significance: politically, save under David and 
Solomon, Israel was little moment. Thus Dr. Wardle’s account the 
reign Ahab which does not mention Elijah must necessarily 
unsatisfactory. The Clarendon Bible intended for the higher forms 
schools and better use might have been made the limited space 
the author’s disposal order justify critically his judgment 
matters dispute. Much the Babylonian history pp. sqq. 
irrelevant its present setting, and was hardly necessary devote 
two paragraphs Ehud and Shamgar. When Dr. Wardle, considering 
the date the Exodus, writes date the reign Merenptah the 
most this can mean nothing the reader unless given 
some reason for that the excavations Jericho are 
not mentioned. Even sketch such this ought have been 
possible suggest the reasoning which has given rise Dr. Wardle’s 
well, may; but, the absence any extra-biblical source, 
perhaps hardly obvious why should dismissed. The books 
Samuel provide story rather than history Dr. Wardle does not 
explain this pronouncement, but disappointing judgment—surely 
here, the account the revolt Absalom, piece historical 
writing unparalleled the whole literature the ancient Near East, 
while the magnificent feeling for historical truth which through the 
centuries retained unaltered the rebuke Nathan Israel’s sainted 
king deserved more generous recognition. The criticism the Persian 
edicts reported somewhat summary: the 
language the decree Ezra and its intimate acquaintance 
with the details Jewish worship glance reveal that fiction 
the (p. 125)—and the Elephantine Passover papyrus 
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(which Dr. Wardle does not mention), what that? Some reference, 
least, that parallel might have been made. 

The real difficulty the writing such book this the present 
time, must fully recognised, that new period Old Testament 
criticism upon us, the orthodoxy the nineteenth century school 
Wellhausen and his disciples challenged. Professor Welch writing 
Hebrew legislation the distinctive character early Hebrew 
religion but sign the general movement. What the significance 
the finds Lachisch Ras Shamra for the study the Old 
There going the trees and the dovecots are 
fluttered. Dr. Wardle’s work there little, any, suggestion this 
challenge accepted views: there sense the new excitement 
with which students are studying the Old Testament documents. 
The book prim and tidy when might have caught something the 
sense discoveries yet made. the editor’s preface stated 
that each the volumes the projected series will have 
yet this volume where, anywhere, good 
bibliography was needed not one single supplementary book men- 
tioned. regrettable omission. The second part the book 
Hebrew law and religion sound and useful, though must 
confessed makes rather dull reading. Space which here devoted 
the common forms early religions might well have been spared 
for that which really distinctive the religion Israel. One fine 
opportunity has been missed: the agricultural feasts, writes Dr. 
Wardle, were later connected with certain events the history 
the Hebrews, but that was done only give these widespread festivals 
some distinctively national explanation.” Here surely was the place 
explain the profound significance history for the Hebrew: the 
past was ever with him present power because was the pledge 
God-guided future. His religious life was rooted and grounded not 
timeless legend, but people’s experience need and un- 
failing succour given that people’s God. every new generation 
was the old story told, and the cycle the feasts was history’s recurrent 
memorial. And the God Whose was the past belonged the years 


The Quest for Cathay. Percy xii Black. 
1936. 

Sir Anthony Sherley and his Persian Adventure. Edited 
DENISON Ross. xxxviii 293 pp. Routledge: The Broadway 
Travellers. 1933. 12s. 6d. 


new volume the Pioneer Histories most delightful reading, 
and conveys attractive fashion vast amount information about 
chapter the history exploration which could hitherto studied 
only the sources. Sir Percy Sykes tells the story European 
travel Central Asia and the opening the gates Cathay the 
West from the earliest times. His work record the spread 
knowledge the East Europe from the days Herodotos and 
Alexander, through the early pilgrims the Holy Land, the Crusades 
and the relations European Powers with the Mongols, and the great 
medieval travellers down Anthony Jenkinson and Steven Burrough. 
The three greatest names are course William Ruysbroek, Marco 


Cf. for instance, Dussaud, Les décowvertes Ras Shamra (Ugarit) 
Testament, Paris, Geuthner, 
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Polo, and Lodovica Varthema, but Sir Percy has overlooked none 
the less-known travellers. The book represents vast amount 
reading, and the story skilfully told, far possible the travellers’ 
own words. The Quest more than mere record travel, for Sir 
Percy Sykes has covered much the ground himself, and able 
elucidate many obscure allusions and make topographical identifications 
throw light manners and customs from his own experience. 
attractive feature the book the series apt quotations from 
English literature from Chaucer downwards, which illustrate better 
than any commentary the penetration knowledge the East 
Prester John, and Kubla Khan, and the interest 
aroused this country. 

Sir Denison Ross’s volume tells the story that extraordinary 
character, Sir Anthony Sherley, surely one the most plausible men 
who ever lived, best known perhaps the Englishman who became 
Persian ambassador. His exploits France, Spain, Morocco, and 
Italy were less remarkable, and his story now told length for 
the first time. Although Sir Denison protests that his work far from 
complete, his very full bibliographical introduction shows that his 
researches have led him very far afield. The actual Life occupies 
only about quarter the book, but addition the bibliography 
already mentioned, there are printed four narratives relating Sherley’s 
Persian journey—namely, the anonymous True Report, William Parry’s 
Discourse, Pincon’s Relation, and Mainwaring’s True Discourse— 
one which appears English for the first time and the other three 
have only appeared editions now quite inaccessible. The book 
concludes with three appendices and the fullest index have ever 
book. hoped that Sir Denison will continue his 
studies these bypaths history and give his promised life 
Robert Sherley. ALLAN. 


Bede, his Life, Times and Writings. Edited 
son. 1935. xvi-+ 277 pp. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 15s. 


aspects our early history are remarkable the rapidity 
with which the English, drawing upon the traditions and experience 
regions widely separated Asia Minor and Ireland, attained 
cultural supremacy Western Europe, and was fitting that the 
twelfth centenary the death the foremost Englishman this 
brilliant period should commemorated volume essays written 
for the occasion. Year have added our knowledge 
the Age Bede, part the more intensive study his own writings, 
but even now the facts known regarding the great historian’s 
personal history are singularly few. Consequently, the essay 
Professor Whiting, whom was entrusted the difficult task writing 
the Life the Venerable relates almost wholly his times 
and the chronology his works. Plummer’s thorough investigation 
the latter Mr. Whiting has nothing materialtoadd. Likewise 
still Plummer that must turn for detailed analysis the manu- 
scripts the Historia Ecclesiastica, for the brief contribution the late 
Dr. James deals with the most important only. Dr. James 
shrank from the task listing the innumerable manuscripts the 
commentaries, and not difficult understand why Professor 
Laistner’s plea, renewed this volume, for critical edition these 
voluminous and once-popular works has far fallen upon deaf ears. 
until the entire corpus Bede’s works can read 
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editions answering the demands modern scholarship,” will 
impossible determine with tolerable certainty the contents 
Bede’s working Mr. Laistner does not claim finality for his 
own attempt, which the result immense labour and wide learning. 
Here Plummer’s work does not stand the test time well other 
respects. Yet spite the deletion considerable number 
names from Plummer’s phantom authorities” and others—Bede’s 
library remains the end Mr. Laistner’s strict scrutiny very 
remarkable thing. one will deny that the catalogue books 
demonstrably known Bede impressive length and for his age 
unique.” Even though some the books used Bede may have 
been borrowed from other libraries England, the number and 
some instances the rarity the works his disposal are tribute the 
founder and patrons Wearmouth and Jarrow. his chapter 
Monasticism,” Professor Hamilton Thompson gives 
useful survey the early houses this region, discusses the origin 
the familiar double monasteries and the gradual supersession 
Scottish customs the Benedictine rule. While treating the earlier 
Celtic monasticism his background, maintains that Aidan made 
important departure from Scottish tradition. established 
that did not relinquish his jurisdiction into the hands the abbot 
whom set over Lindisfarne,” and that his position was definitely 
that diocesan bishop,” the effects the Roman victory 
might appear have been somewhat less far-reaching matters 
organisation than sometimes supposed. This valuable paper con- 
cludes with rather conventional sketch the later history the 
monasteries Northumbria which perhaps hardly suitable for 
inclusion volume Bede. Space saved its omission and the 
curtailment Canon Jenkins’ entertaining but very long essay 
Exegete and Theologian” might have been used 
advantage give some account aspects Bede’s own times not 
adequately represented here, particular the art the period and 
the activities English churchmen the Continent. The darker 
side Bede’s age—its credulity—is stressed two contributors, 
Mr. Colgrave Bede’s Miracle Stories and Canon Watson, who 
his Age attributes this feature two potent 
paganism and Christian monasticism. The miracle story, the light 
literature the Middle Ages, frequently valuable for its bearing 
upon contemporary social conditions, and increases rather than 
detracts from the value the historical work which occurs. 
Such tales are the special province the hagiographer, and 
though was doubt upon the History Eusebius that Bede 
modelled his greatest work, his interest hagiographical writings, 
less than his studies chronology, probably paved the way, Pro- 
fessor Levison observes his very able chapter Bede Historian,” 
for the Ecclesiastical History. Naturally some conflict opinion 
observable this volume, which nine scholars have contributed. 
For instance, seems doubtful whether Mr. Whiting would have 
persisted his contention (p. 22) that Bede’s Historia Abbatum 
earlier than the Anonymous Lives the Mr. Colgrave 
have expressed doubts (p. 205) regarding the correctness the view 
which Plummer held had they seen what Dr. Levison has say pp. 
interpolated that attempts distinguish Bede’s work from that 
others can only have untrustworthy results,” whereas 124 
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Dr. Levison observes that the contents the Martyrology have been 
Dom. Henri Quentin. There are similar differences 
opinion regarding the claims certain manuscripts regarded 
Bede’s autograph (compare and 235), and regarding the question 
whether the Historia Tripartita Cassiodorus was known Bede 
(compare 133 and 245). The founding fraudulent monasteries, 
which Bede deplores his Letter Egbert, adequately explained 
Canon Watson 52, whereas difficult follow the 
argument the Editor, who speaks the phenomenon the 
usurpation monasteries the laity,” and maintains that marks 
the transition from strict Benedictine monasticism the canonical life 
(pp. Many these essays contain little that new, but the 
whole series brings together much useful information and forms not 
unworthy tribute the memory the Father English History.” 


History the Early Church A.D. 500. 1937. 
290 pp. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


work intended primarily for the use Ordination can- 
didates. something tour force, apart from the fact that, 
the author tells us, was written during voyage 
compression has packed formidable mass information into 260 pages 
text, followed lists Popes and Emperors, chronological table, 
and ten-page index. 

feared that the historical student may quail before these 
serried chapters, which one seeks vain for some pattern develop- 
ment other than chronological. Nor easy learn the author’s 
views many controversial points. ambiguity such phrases 
now the custom believe that,” sometimes disputed 
some scholars now think,” would have been lessened 
references the relevant literature. But the scheme the work does 
not admit notes, and the Book meagre and uncritic- 
ally compiled. 

The treatment origins cannot called satisfactory. The 
conjunction the epistles with the Acts,” Dr. Streeter has recently 
said, the sheet-anchor early Christian chronology,” and 
difficult see how the first century Christianity can historically 
treated without discussing the results Biblical criticism. The 
documents the New Testament, however, fall outside the scope 
the present study” (p. 23), and the consequence regrettable 
vagueness the handling this period. The pages the organ- 
isation the early Church are lacking clarity, and not till 
come the third century that any description Christian life and 
worship given. 

Considerable space devoted the Gnostic, Montanist and other 
movements, and the stories the earlier martyrs. may 
questioned whether much detail has not tended obscure the main 
lines doctrinal and cultural development, and necessitate 
unfortunate brevity elsewhere. The pitfalls which summary 
statement complicated issues may lead are shown the treatment 
Constantine’s religion. not possible, whatever Dr. Wand may say, 

reconcile the three (sic) that Constantine was 
genuine Christian, who whole-heartedly accepted the faith and teaching 
the that was really syncretist whose desire was 
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astute statesman who believed could find Christianity the social 
and moral force that would bring unity his empire (pp. 
The pagan and secular background, which essential for three- 
dimensional picture Christianity during these centuries, receives, 
one feels, rather cursory treatment. Only when the fourth century 
reached find any systematic discussion (pp. 136-42) the 
Rivals and the wholesale condemnation meted out 
them will probably make the reader wonder why they presented any 
problem the Church. The political events this time are perhaps 
less important than the cultural developments work this nature, 
but the handling them disfigured number inaccuracies. 
Detailed criticism would out place, but may noted that 
London was not Roman camp (p. 248), nor was Stilicho Roman 
(p. 253); and difficult see what meant the statement, 
lower down the same page, that Theodoric, like his predecessor, 
helped build bridge between the old and the new worlds dis- 
tributing third the public lands belonging the Treasury among 


Early Vaticination Welsh with English Parallels. 
Edited Gwynn 242 pp. Uni- 
versity Wales Press (Milford). 1937. 5s. 

Brut Brenhinedd Cotton Cleopatra Version. Edited and translated 
Jay Parry. Mediaeval Academy America, Cambridge, 
xviii 243 pp. 1937. $6.00. 


VATICINATION, whether prose verse but mainly the latter, 
forms considerable and very interesting element the older Welsh 
literature. was natural that people compelled struggle continu- 
ally against neighbour far superior numbers and material resources 
should seek consolation misfortune and nerve itself for renewed 
effort through prophecies future victory and the expectation 
destined deliverer. the foreign reader that deliverer Arthur, 
whose legend was the chief contribution made the Brythonic branch 
the Celtic peoples medieval literature; but Welsh prophecy 
Arthur means the predominant figure. the oldest Welsh 
verse plays but little part; and the prophetic poems takes the 
second place Cadwaladr, the last Welsh king who bore the title 
Gwledig chief ruler Britain, and certain Cynan, whose identity 
uncertain. Indeed, both these heroes were apt change their 
identity from generation generation, being equated turn with 
one prince after another. The same true another name which 
plays great part the prophecies, Owain, perhaps originally, 
Miss Griffiths suggests, Owain Edwin, but also identified with 
Owain Gwynedd, and later with other leaders, notably with Owain 
Lawgoch (Ieuain Galles), the fourteenth-century Welshman who 
did such good service the French cause the Hundred Years’ War. 
Similarly, the conflicts named these poems changed their reference 
time went on. Such battles that Cors Fochno had presumably 
local habitation the beginning, but eventually they seem have 
little geographical context Armageddon modern 
Englishman: sufficient that some unlocalised Cors Fochno the 
Saxon oppressor would one day meet his doom. 

Miss Griffiths traces these prophecies her excellent volume 
far the end the fourteenth century, but the genre did not end 
then. the contrary, the cywydd brud (brud here Brut, the name 
No. 
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the mythical king having been applied first chronicle and then 
prophetic poem) played great part the fifteenth century, heartening 
the Welsh the dark days which followed the fall Owain Glyndwr 
and giving force their weapons during the Wars the 
The expected Owain was now Glyndwr, but eventually Henry Tudor 
began figure the cywyddau brud. was the son prophecy, 
the long-awaited deliverer, that appealed his countrymen when 
challenged the power Richard III and led them Bosworth Field. 
With his triumph vaticination should have ceased Welsh poetry; 
but literary fashions die hard, and during the seventeenth century 
find Huw Morus and other royalist poets under the Commonwealth 
carrying on, accentual verse ballad form, the conventions which 
played prominent part the poetry the fifteenth century. 

with keen regret that one learns that promising scholar 
Miss Griffiths should have died young. Her volume, degree 
thesis, has the defects its kind, occasional immaturity and too 
narrow concentration her theme, her allusions matters extraneous 
betraying, was natural her age, that she was here treading, 
little gingerly, unfamiliar ground; but admirable piece 
work and, supplying real want, should incentive others 
labour the rich but imperfectly explored field medieval Welsh 
literature. more intimate knowledge and fuller discussion Irish 
parallels would have been advantage the volume; but Miss 
Griffiths certainly knew her Welsh sources, and she handles them with 
excellent judgment and most commendable completeness. They are 
the main verse; for though prophetic material prose does occur, 
is, she points out, mainly foreign origin. Verse was the natural 
medium for such productions Welsh, and Miss Griffiths makes 
abundantly clear that the prophetic poems general were independent 
Geoffrey Monmouth, indeed many cases clearly prior him, 
considerable number going back least the ninth tenth century. 
She not, however, disposed believe that Geoffrey, though 
certainly drew Welsh originals, used the existing poems directly 
seems rather have derived his prophecies from oral sources. 

One grumble may perhaps allowed. thousand pities that 
Miss Griffiths did not translate her extracts. The subject sufficient 
interest and importance appeal the general student medieval 
history and literature; but those who know Welsh will miss much 
the significance what Miss Griffiths says. Even Welsh scholars 
would have welcomed some assistance. Vaticination often intention- 
ally riddling and obscure, and medieval Welsh poetry, even when not 
prophetic, child’s play. Some the quotations here found will 
perplex all but the most expert students the older Welsh. 

such reproach can made against Professor Parry’s book. 
furnishes the Welsh text with translation, printed the same type 
the foot the page, which will great assistance those 
unfamiliar with the peculiarities medieval Welsh prose and, for those 
wholly ignorant the language, effectively replaces the original. 
For this Welsh translation Geoffrey makes few pretensions style. 
When the writer does attempt some stylistic elegance, the intro- 
duction, apt become clumsy and obscure. plain narrative 
has certain straightforward simplicity which not unpleasing 
but always worlds away from that instinctive rightness phrase, 
that vivid and nervous style, once expressive and dignified, which 
makes the Mabinogion masterpiece prose. Professor Parry, with 
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sound judgment, has preferred literal rendering, which preserves 
much the quality the original and serves excellently crib,” 
any attempt elegance. 

The version here edited one least three apparently inde- 
pendent translations. Indeed there are perhaps more than three. 
Professor Parry inclined postulate five, with the so-called Brut 
Tysilio possible sixth. opinion, however, that the last 
“but abridged and greatly corrupted form the version 
Peniarth and the liberties which Welsh scribes were wont 
take with prose works make not certain that many five genuine 
versions can distinguished. 

That printed Professor Parry found Cotton MS. Cleopatra 
B.v., also the Book Basingwerk (7006 the National Library 
Wales). The latter has been taken copy the Cleopatra MS., 
but Professor Parry regards (and gives what seem conclusive 
reasons for his belief) derived independently from common source. 
The version itself therefore earlier than the earliest the manu- 
scripts containing it. That manuscript Cleopatra B.v. About its 
date the most curiously diverse opinions have been expressed. 
dating the time Richard hazarded writer 1795 course 
absurd; but less authority than Madden attributed the latter 
part the thirteenth century, Hardy the fourteenth, and 
Gwenogvryn Evans, followed Edward Owen, the fifteenth. 
pity that Gwenogvryn Evans’s reputation should have led 
Professor Parry conclude that his dating doubtless the most 
authoritative,” for himself admits that the hand certainly resembles 
that considerably earlier period.” explanation this 
fact was that the manuscript was written archaic 
characteristic certain period can assigned other evidence 
later date the palaeographer must content himself with the verdict 
that written archaic and again hand which looks 
early may betray its later origin artificiality occasional lapses 
into later forms. But there apparently evidence except hand- 
writing for the date Cleopatra and the hand does not look 
the least artificial; shows indeed sufficient thirteenth-century 
characteristics make Madden’s dating least not absurd. There 
reason whatever place later than the fourteenth century, with 
possible preference for the earlier part that century. 

Professor Parry, short but valuable introduction, discusses the 
origin the version, which thinks derived from two sources, 
though the scribe had borrowed one manuscript copy, had been 
obliged return before finished, and had completed the work from 
another copy.” appendices, prints selections from MS. Peniarth 
21, distinct resemblance which detects the second though not 
the first part the Cottonian version, and the Latin text (from 
Faustina viii, with variants from Arundel 409 and Nero viii) 
the Prophetia Merlini Silvestris. his translation occasionally 
adopts (printing them italics) the readings the Book Basingwerk, 


Evans takes the presence the (imperfect) Brut which 
usually ends 1461, such evidence; and his remarks (Report MSS. the 
Welsh Language, Part iv, 952) led Trans. the Hon. Soc. Cymmro- 
dorion, 1936, 24, accept his date and the archaizing character the script 
but can see reason why this Brut should not have stopped earlier period. 
pure assumption that the lost portion extended 1461. 
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the more important variants which prints apparatus 
criticus. There index proper names; and the end are given 
facsimile specimen pages the Cotton and Basingwerk manu- 
scripts and Peniarth 21. Altogether this edition must pro- 
nounced most useful piece work, excellently carried out. 


The Pre-Conquest Personal Names Domesday Book. von 
xxxii 429 pp. Upsala: Almquist and 
1937. kr. 


who are interested Old English Old Norse nomenclature 
will welcome Dr. von Feilitzen’s excellent work. Such book has 
long been needed, and there can little praise for the way which 
the work has been carried out. Within the limits stated the 
beginning, the treatment exhaustive. Full consideration has been 
given previous work this and kindred subjects, and the author 
has kept open mind the many possibilities origin, not mini- 
mising the complications the subject. The book provided with 
full bibliography which will useful others, and which gives some 
the formidable labour involved the production this 
volume. 

Though primarily linguistic study, this work importance 
historians also. The introduction begins with brief description 
the Domesday record and the subsidiary The detailed 
and penetrating study which the author has made the personal 
names and their vicissitudes the hands Norman scribes has en- 
abled him add something our knowledge the compilation the 
survey. Heshows clearly (pp. f.) that some the Domesday forms are 
based Old English traditional spelling, pointing the use charters 
the employment English trained clerks some stage the 
compilation, and some forms, e.g., Lowine for Lyfing 22) the names 
-wit, -wid for -wig 133), involve least two stages copying 
Norman scribes traditionally spelt Old English form. 

The introduction contains also Dr. von Feilitzen’s conclusions 
the native and foreign elements the nomenclature Domesday Book. 
His lists names Scandinavian origin, and his discussion both 
their dialectal provenance Scandinavia and their distribution among 
the English counties, will interest historians the Danelaw. 
special interest also are the Old English names not recorded 
pre-Conquest sources, and Old Norse names not record Scandin- 
avia, and discusses some names unusual formation, e.g., Wudu- 
Brun, Brun who lives the wood,” Stapolwine, who held land 
Stapolford. Such names occur only the eastern counties. The 
type common Scandinavian sources, and similar formations 
Scandinavian origin occur Domesday Book, and are collected 
24. This section the book closes with brief discussion the 
system naming, and with list places which have taken their 
name from the Domesday holder. 

The introduction followed long treatment the phonology 
the names. other set names presents quite the same com- 
plication those Domesday Book, where there are many factors 
work. The author takes into account native sound change and 
dialectal differences, and Anglo-Norman spelling and sound change. 
also name Scandinavian origin may have been adopted 
different forms, not wondered that there may em- 
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barrassing number variant explanations particular form, and 
must grateful the author for being alive all possibilities. 

the historian, however, the greatest value the book lies 
the material that follows, for the exhaustive lists the pre-Conquest 
names Domesday all their variant forms, with full allowance 
for ambiguities, form safe guide with regard the linguistic possi- 
bility any proposed identification Domesday tenants with others 
the survey, with persons occurring pre-Conquest records. 
The names are arranged under the ground form the first element 
where this certain, under the Domesday spelling where there any 
doubt ambiguity, and there also adequate system cross- 
referencing for those unskilled the vernacular. The footnotes show 
that the author has sifted the evidence available for the identification 
Domesday holders, and, short, has left avenue unexplored that 
might elucidate his subject. 

Where much given, perhaps ungrateful look for more 
yet should have liked know why, what the first place 
linguistic study, Dr. von Feilitzen has limited himself rigidly 1066. 
doubt had good reasons for excluding the few names native 
Scandinavian origin recorded Domesday Book only among the 
holders TRW, but means that those who wish know 
Old English Old Norse name occurs all Domesday Book may 
still have Ellis. Moreover, one sometimes left 
doubt whether his lists various types names—as, 
19—he observing his limit 1066 not. 

remains said that the whole work very thorough and 
accurate. have had much occasion use it, and have not come 
across inaccurate reference. detail, there much 
added. The episcopus whom Dr. von Feilitzen calls mysteri- 
have Apulf—i.e., the Bishop Hereford. evidence the pre- 
Conquest existence the name 242, the Aldstani 
the Liber Eliensis, ii, cap. and 33, might have been mentioned, 
for this part dealing with pre-Conquest transactions. the list 
early examples for pp. 104 can added 
the Canterbury version the will the (see 

Dr. von Feilitzen modestly says 136 that systematic 
investigation sources will doubt bring much fresh material 
light and thus cause the conclusions reached here revised and 
modified.” There one such source that has hitherto not been 
used scholars. Like Durham and Hyde abbey, Thorney abbey 
possessed book confraternity, and contains some hundreds 
names the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Its material supports 
more than contradicts Dr. von Feilitzen’s conclusions. Thus 
supports his suggestion that Amod, are from ODan Asmoth 
supplying the (anglicised) form Osmoth, and his alternative origin 
for support from the form 
Opild. Gudford affords another instance appearing 
-ford, and the names Batswegen, Blac, Cuenelef, Epi, Huning, 
Sceldeuuere, Swegning and Wudubrun have examples names 
that hitherto have been recorded Domesday only. these can 
added which presumably the Domesday Arkilbar, and 
Hardkin, who probably the same person the Hardekin, Hardechinus 
Domesday Book. the other hand, the Thorney lists have 
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which lessens the improbability Sewynn the origin Domesday 
Seuen, 


Guido Columnis: Historia Destructionis Troiae. Edited 
NATHANIEL EDWARD GRIFFIN. Mediaeval Academy America, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. xviii pp. 1936. $4. 


one the popular books the Middle Ages, and con- 
tinued influence the minds men and women for some centuries 
afterwards. was translated into English anonymous author 
and also John Lydgate his metrical Book. The widespread 
Latin original, however, had little direct influence later times and, 
though was printed half dozen times the fifteenth century, 
Mr. Griffin’s critical text the first edition since the third Strasbourg 
edition 1494. Hence particularly welcome, and the more 
because this only the first fruits Mr. Griffin’s prolonged labours, 
and will followed descriptive catalogue and critical evaluation 
the manuscripts,” nearly one hundred and forty all, study 
the sources and influences the work, and life the author. 

Guido Columnis—the surname plural and has connection 
with the famous Colonna family—was judge Messina. began 
his book the instance the Archbishop Salerno, Mathaeus 
Porta, who died 1272, but merely began it. The work, thirty- 
five books, was written, except for the first book, between September 
and November 1287. was, therefore, effort popular 
history, thrown off rapidly and, its contents show, with much 
zest, five years after the Sicilian Vespers. This history the Trojan 
War not, course, original work. Its main source the well- 
known twelfth-century poem Benoit Sainte-Maure (1155-60), 
and Guido’s Latin prose version testimony the cultural relations 
between France and the south the days Charles Anjou. But 
Guido does not mention his authority. refers repeatedly the 
real sources medieval ideas about Troy, Dictys Cretensis, and 
Dares Phrygius, the fourth and sixth centuries, who purported 
eye-witnesses the war. They and Virgil lay behind the interest 
the “matter Troy.” For example, learned Englishman, 
Joseph Exeter, the author lost poem Richard I’s exploits 
the Holy Land, wrote, from Dares Phrygius, his epic six books, 
bello Troiano, the later twelfth 

Guido’s book rather pleasant. easy read, loosely con- 
structed and abounds moralising. The detail lavish and often 
picturesque. One can see why was popular. The emphasis the 
eye-witnesses and the attempts historical criticism must have given 
the work air verisimilitude and suggested confidence its 
learned author. valuable because shows what people 
thought and imagined when they spoke about the Trojan War 
tried picture it. 

Mr. Griffin’s own work, the outcome many years investigation 
and study, deserves warm thanks. The general student will grateful 
for the side-notes English, and for the indexes. 


For Joseph Exeter and other Latin poems the Trojan War, see 
Raby, History Secular Latin Poetry the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1934), 325; 
ii. 69-71, 132-37. 
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The Medieval Administration the Channel Islands, 1199-1399. 
xi-+ 136 pp. Milford. 1937. 7s. 6d. 


Channel Islands, although not without their strategical import- 
ance, lying they between Gascony and England, not figure 
prominently medieval history. Before the thirteenth century 
the islands have left little mark upon surviving records local happen- 
ings were very minor concern the outside world, and special 
measures were necessary provide for their administration until 
John lost Normandy. the next two hundred years their chief 
interest, those who are not moved local piety, the development 
little communities, cut off from the duchy which they had formed 
but retaining their native culture, and never assimilated the 

ingdom whose fortunes they henceforward shared. 

Dr. Patourel has made good use the material surviving for 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and has given interesting 
study the administrative history the islands during that period. 
The islanders were left very much themselves. There was great 
local magnate who might have dominated the islands, and whether the 
King himself appointed warden, whether granted the lordship 
fee for life and left the lord make what arrangements pleased 
for exercising his rights, the results the island communities appear 
have been very much the same. granting out the lordship the 
islands, the King was doing nothing remarkable: medieval English 
kings granted out much more important dominions—Gascony, Ireland, 
Lancashire—always, course, with the primary object providing for 
some member the royal house, some familiar, but never with the 
intention severing the connection with the crown. The exceptional 
longevity Otho Granson, however, resulted his retaining the 
lordship for over half century, punctuated short interval four 
years during which the islands were, for special reasons, taken back into 
the King’s hands. Otho, who seems have paid only one brief visit 
the islands, naturally enough treated them source profit. 
His local agents had interest serve but his, and even allowing 
for the exaggeration medieval complaints, the fifty years his lord- 
ship evidently saw good deal petty oppression and inefficient 
administration. After Otho’s death 1328, the King did not again 
grant the islands out, but appointed wardens who were often themselves 
non-resident. Still, the islands could get without overmuch inter- 
ference from absentee lords, from the King’s representatives 
and Dr. Patourel believes that Otho’s protracted lordship provided 
forcing-ground for insular institutions.” The functions the 
Crown were largely confined remedying injustice and providing for 
defence. Neither function was very effectively discharged, and the 
islanders suffered cruelly from time time during the French wars; 
but, they were neglected, they may have thought that neglect was not 
without its advantages. 

Enjoying their own laws and customs, which only the inhabitants 
knew could expound, they developed their own institutions, based 
upon those Normandy, but fitted suit the needs the island 
communities. And, although they were subject visitations 
general eyre the English model, the itinerant justices respected 
local customs and even the eyres ceased after 1331. One the most 
striking features the administrative evolution the islands the 
early selection the parish unit for civil government. (The phrase 
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pleno parliamento,” etc.) Another feature note the relative 
freedom enjoyed the peasantry this had come them with their 
Norman ancestry and the lucky chance that they were not subjected 
the levelling process English law. But the islands were not demo- 
cratic commonwealths, and the effective government, whether under 
the King’s lord’s representatives, was exercised the local 
landowners consequence. oligarchy under the uncertain control 
distant lord, though far from ideal administration, might still 
among the least oppressive the possible forms medieval govern- 
ment, and this the islands must esteemed fortunate. 


Studies the Constitutional History the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries. Manchester University Press. 
290 pp. 1937. 12s. 6d. 


volume appropriately published the Tout Memorial 
Publication Fund, for displays the merits and demerits the 
Manchester school. When great deal detailed work has been 
done particular period problem, full advantage taken the 
results that research with full acknowledgement. When period 
problem has not been treated detail the conclusions are un- 
certain, and occasion inclined even sketchy. Thus, the 
nine topics dealt with, the Council Fifteen, 1258-65, has already 
Powicke and others; the Ordinances 1311, Tout and 
Davies; the chancery Edward III, Wilkinson himself. 

The main constitutional problems dealt with, the author’s 
order are (1) the relations between council and parliament, with special 
reference Maitland’s views the parliament 1305; (2) the nature 
parliament, differentiating between parliament and tractatus; 
(3) the beginnings parliamentary control over the custom wool, 
stressing that the contest took place abolition and not national 
consent; (4) the structure parliament exemplified Latimer’s 
impeachment; (5) the development the Council, particularly 
dealing with functions and personnel; (6) the council and the origin 
the equitable jurisdiction chancery; (7) the invention original 
writs the thirteenth century. 

This arrangement has not the advantage cohesion chronology, 
and the disjointed effect increased the introduction two 
interludes, the first the Council Fifteen and the second the 
Ordinances. makes little difference what order the chapters 
are read, for Mr. Wilkinson his conclusion does not altogether 
succeed his endeavour string his topics together appealing 
medieval political theory and practice. The execution was the 
King’s, who existed maintain the law. The monarchy was still 
personal monarchy. was for the nation co-operate with the 
King. The constitution the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
was essentially the expression the medieval political tradition 
personal monarchy and the co-operative state. The second factor 
constitutional evolution was the factor purely institutional 
growth. 

The proof advanced support these theses not convincing. 
For though Mr. Wilkinson has made careful synopses recent medieval 
research, and frequently differs from the conclusions reached, the 
period covers has been unevenly covered modern historians. 
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Thus intensive work requires done the reign Edward 
the most important reign the medieval period from the viewpoints 
administration, legislation and political and institutional develop- 
ment. Furthermore, problems relating parliament and council 
have been dealt with almost exclusively from the material remaining 
the records the chancery. But there also available vast mass 
records which are mainly legal their significance. Parliament and 
Council their functions and relations cannot finally dealt with 
until the rolls the Curia Regis Henry III and the Coram Rege 
and Common Pleas the first three Edwards have been dealt with 
exhaustively. impossible reach safe conclusions from the brief 
extracts the Abbrevatio Placitorum. The rolls the royal courts are 
generally the only remaining repository the proofs the activity 
King parliament and King Council. Until these sources have 
been systematically explored, the results study the problems 
which Mr. Wilkinson has set out elucidate must incomplete and 
tentative. These cannot reached from the now easily available 
Year Books, but only the vast labour necessary complete 
investigation the rolls themselves. Conway 


European Beginnings West Africa, 1454-1578. 
(Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies, No. 14.) 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 


Beginnings West Africa the fourteenth 
the Imperial Studies sponsored the Royal Empire Society, and 
the fifth that excellent series deal with Africa. His book based 
largely printed collections documents, reinforced manuscripts 
the British Museum and the Public Record Office, and supple- 
mented good bibliography and three maps. The third these 
modern map showing the Native States, the Portuguese forts, and the 
areas trade from Senegal the Gaboon they were during the 
early sixteenth century. indispensable aid the understanding 
complicated, and most us, Mr. Blake justly observes, 
unfamiliar topic. 

Mr. Blake says what little has say the early Portuguese 
discoveries well-proportioned introductory chapter, and then 
begins the detailed part his book with the Portuguese already 
established the Guinea coast the mid-fifteenth century. 
once justifies his ominous sub-title: with special emphasis upon 

This first scramble for Africa, between Portugal and Castile, which 
Mr. Blake has patiently reconstructed, was long and tangled business, 
punctuated Papal Bulls and marked ferocity along the coveted 
coast that centred upon golden Mina, the Mine. Beginning 1454, 
the intermittent struggle reached its climax 1475, when Ferdinand 
and Isabella advanced the claims Castile, backed now Aragon, 
the Canary Islands, North Africa, and the discovery Guinea.” Mr. 
Blake notes that this Castilian challenge was long denied, politically- 
minded French publicists for the most but the fact, none the less, 
that the Catholic kings more than once despatched well-equipped 
armadas drive the Portuguese out. The first them, the way, 
was commanded Valera. Peace came 1480, and the Catholic 
kings, busied with many things nearer home, were content take the 
Canaries unto this day and recognise Portugal’s claims the rest. 
Henceforward,” writes Mr. Blake, the river development 
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one arm, controlled Castile, streamed westward from the 
Canaries, and the other, monopolised Portugal, ran southwards from 
Cape That well said, and makes clear the connection 
between the early Papal eirenicons the fourteen-fifties and Alex- 
ander Borgia’s famous Bull 1493, which gave Spain all the 
westward, and Portugal all the eastward line drawn boldly from 
pole pole. 

For fifty years after the peace 1480 the Portuguese enjoyed the 
monopoly, and, far their kings could make so, the royal 
monopoly the lucrative trade Guinea, while their voyagers pushed 
southward, round the Cape Good Hope, anchor due time 
off Calicut, with great rejoicing and with the sound trumpets.” 
But the way the monopolist hard this unkind world, and from 
about 1530 onwards Mr. Blake tells how first the French, and then the 
English and the Dutch, forced their way into the Portuguese mare 
clausum. Mr. Blake ends the story, rather abruptly perhaps, with the 
death King Sebastian Alcazar, the eve the absorption 
Portugal and her overseas empire the Spain Philip 

Eric WALKER. 


The Golden Century Spain, 1501-1621. Trevor 
327 pp. Macmillan. 1937. 16s. 


Mr. book one the most serviceable written 
recent years. Apart from the economic information, which new 
newly risen into prominence, characterised lucid and explicit 
statement, and adequate system references the authors 
monographs substantiating his conclusions detail. The whole 
period covered the work not from 1500 1621. not 
too long for the reader take Mr. Davies’ references, and draw 
his own conclusions. These conclusions can founded direct 
knowledge the authorities, not always the ultimate sources; 
and they have every encouragement tolerant, able and precise 
those Mr. Davies. clear from this, therefore, that Mr. 
Davies makes possible this book the serious study Spanish history 
the most significant period. The pedagogical aspect the more 
evidence since the chapters still follow the outline lecture-courses 
that have been tried out for full decade. wider sweep might over- 
whelm the young student, and more brilliant style might perplex 
and dazzle him. The middle way followed the author one which 
others can tread behind him, and which, the imperative interests 
true learning, considerable number historians ought tread. 

Thus much for Mr. Davies’ book considered record successful 
teaching. Its originality commended. The age Charles 
and Philip complex, and several different portraits can 
sketched, all true far they go, according the writer’s special 
interest. The economic attitude makes this book different from most 
its compeers, which more political more literary line has 
been taken. The economic motive would have been but 
understood contemporaries, though the writings satirists are full 
complaints arising from the general malaise. Such complaints are 
liable take moral tone, Quevedo’s laudation the pristine 
temperance early Castile and condemnation the silk trade. The 
causes which Quevedo could not estimate are brought out clearly 
this the dislocation exchanges the import American 
bullion, the mistaken measures government, the harm done 
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constant foreign wars, and the social prejudice against industry and 
commerce. Five out ten chapters and two appendices treat 
length economic conditions certain intervals within the period. 

way self-restraint Mr. Davies has not elected give account 
the discovery and organisation Spanish America. big 
subject, and the sources are not yet adequately investigated, that 
not fitting distract Spanish America the attention the students 
for whom this history specially designed. That being so, America 
enters indirectly Spain’s false asset and ultimate liability. 
the European motherland, Mr. Davies treats all needful topics 
with insight and clarity. One may cite specially admirable his 
Chapter Philip Man and Statesman together with his 
estimate the Church and the Inquisition. That the Spanish Church 
had experienced reform from within before Luther appeared, and 
that was already national Church free from supranational control, 
far explain the whole-hearted catholicism the people, and their 
inability allow for the Reform Germany and England, where 
both morals and allegiance were thorny problems. 

The author’s intimacy with the Spanish tongue welcome feature, 
and has led remarkable paucity misprints (chiefly accents). 
One says Lope Félix,” not Félix Vega Carpio; and 
Luis should not styled Ponce The paragraphs 
Spanish culture afford competent summary the main facts, 
but could, course, have been amplified. ENTWISTLE. 


1937. xiv 784 pp. Methuen. 30s. 


HERE have the full harvest which Sir Charles Oman has 
given the first fruits his delightful little book which calls 
the Sixteenth Century.” told the preface 
that book that had turned over tens thousands pages prepara- 
tion for his History War during the century. The result his 
studies book that will essential all serious students and 
teachers the period. 

long book full matter. Nearly 800 closely packed pages 
discuss the general conditions sixteenth-century warfare and give 
detailed account most the chief campaigns and battles. The 
student whose tastes and interests not lie the art and science 
war will find the general chapters perhaps the most useful. The whole 
Book this kind. eight chapters the general conditions that 
governed the fighting the first half the century are examined with 
clarity which springs not only from the writer’s great literary skill, 
but also from his unequalled knowledge the subject. Where else 
can find helpful account the tactics and equipment the 
armies which fight the Italian wars, which are interesting 
detail and wearisome their general effect? Sir Charles Oman 
shows heavy cavalry coming into honour again, spite the 
heavy defeats they had suffered the fifteenth century, and the 
technique masses dominating the battles 
the early century. The equipment and methods the cavalry altered 
entirely during the century. The pistol was adopted place the 
lance, and the pistoleers,” especially the German reiters, used what 
Sir Charles Oman calls the very unsound habit working the 
system riding successive ranks fire and then 
wheeling off let the next rank make its The discussion 
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the tactic full interest. The French horse under Henry 
Navarre kept the pistol and sword, but drove their charge 
The most interesting chapter this early part perhaps the sixth, 
which deals with the Swiss and the Pike phalanx. Here and other 
places the book Sir Charles presents the strange mentality and 
efficiency the Swiss mercenaries way that almost comic. 
Modern history has not seen stranger more dangerous body 
fighters. They retained their democratic ideas even war, which 
usually such solvent democracy. They had commander-in- 
chief, but worked under committee captains and used meet 
council and discuss tactics before battle. Provided they were well 
paid they fought fiercely and faithfully—but the condition was 
necessary. Point d’argent point Suisse was true proverb, and 
the mutinies the Swiss are very like industrial strike. modern 
Swiss have high and deserved reputation for humanity but these 
ancestors theirs were conspicuous for their ruthlessness. They 
took prisoners, not even for ransom, and knocked the head 
every enemy who went down.” This very curious and unexplained 
fact. Warfare the sixteenth century was cruel business generally, 
but the French and the Germans were humane comparison with the 
Swiss. have the Turks find their like. There 
excellent chapter the organisation the Spanish army; but have 
looked vain for anything that will explain the long supremacy the 
Spanish army which the author again and again bears emphatic 
testimony. Was there not difference the term service and 
real esprit corps such was not found elsewhere western 
Europe? not the explanation the victories which for century 
and half attended the arms Spain found these things 
Merriman suggests it, but find superiority military morale 
attributed the Spanish armies these pages. 

There are other general chapters besides those contained Part 
first chapter Book III clarifies much the obscure fighting 
the mid century. Great battles are rare and almost absent from 
the story. curious notice, the list battles that printed 
how nearly all the land battles that have caught the imagina- 
tion posterity are fought the early part the century. After 
1540 there battle like Marignano Flodden Pavia Mohacs. 
Henry IV’s battles—Arques and Ivry—come the end the century, 
but their interest chiefly personal. Sir Charles Oman shows why 
this is. The defence was getting the better the attack. The frontal 
assault was proved too dangerous. Fortresses were growing stronger 
and could longer taken assault. Nor should any one miss the 
concluding chapter which the military causes—there were others 
which are not given—of the decline the Turkish power are explained 
most interesting way. The great importance the Janissaries is, 
course, recognised, and the end the century these were losing 
much their old quality. were allowed marry; they became 
almost hereditary; they interfered politics; they showed all the 
characteristics pampered pretorian guard. And their fighting 
value diminished. They were much less tough and reckless than the 
old recruits, after they had become hereditary caste, and not 
assembly disciplined fanatics knowing relative save their master 
the Sultan.” But Sir Charles does not admit that the Janissaries were 
the chief strength the Turkish army. sees the masses 
feudal horse the best part the Ottoman formidable for their 
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courage and their fine horsemanship,” and the changes that passed 
over these feudal cavalry were great blow the military efficiency 
the Turks. Sir Charles Oman does not believe—and assuredly 
right—that the Turks had any real innate superiority over the 
armies western Europe. Inspite Mohacs and Kerestes, the Turks, 
even they had burst through the gate Vienna, would have been 
defeated the better training and greater skill the armies 
central Europe. 

The greater part the book occupied with description 
campaigns and battles, and the understanding them much assisted 
the admirable plans, maps and engravings with which the book 
enriched. Sometimes new reading given well-known events. 
Flodden Field told with great vigour and clearness, but left 
doubt the causes which led the Scots come down from 
Branxton Hill. Henry IV’s victory Arques told without any 
reference the field guns which Henry said have moved with 
unexampled rapidity. was for this reason that Biron said that 
had learnt more the art war Arques than all the rest his 
life. The battle Ravenna made admirably clear and interesting. 
But impossible speak any more the individual battles. 

The book devoted, the author says, land fighting, but there 
excellent account the battle Lepanto. But through the 
exclusion naval history may that important feature the 
fighting the century omitted slurred over; mean the im- 
portance sea-power. are shown the navy supporting the land 
forces Pinkie and Nieuport. The all-importance the control 
the sea for the French campaigns Naples admirably shown. 
The Spanish failure the Netherlands clearly primarily due the 
failure their navy dominate the narrow seas. puzzle why, 
even though they had abandon the hope controlling the high seas 
presence the English and Dutch fleets, they did not make any 
attempt secure the inland waters means galleys which their 
naval strength chiefly lay. should have liked hear Sir Charles 
Oman’s authoritative voice such questions this. But this only 
shows that the rich banquet which has provided has not destroyed 


Thomas Platter’s Travels England, 1599. Rendered into English 
from the German, and with introductory matter. 
1937. 245 pp. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


THE writings the Platter family have respectable place the 
literature Swiss humanism. Felix Platter, the distinguished 
pathologist, six times rector the University Basel, has position 
his own outside the world letters. But, like other members 
his family, kept diary—a racy and instructive account the 
circumstances which lived. His brother Thomas, younger son 
Thomas the wandering scholar, was born when the old man was 
seventy-five. not surprising,” view this, Mrs. Williams 
remarks, the strain was weakening.” Weak not, Thomas the 
second was enterprising his travels and fairly methodical 
his note-taking. When had completed his medical course 
Montpellier, journeyed Spain, France, England and the Nether- 
lands. And his narrative brief five six weeks spent travel 
south-east England that provides the matter for Mrs. Williams’ 
translation. The carefully prepared edition the original German 
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brought out few years ago Dr. Hans Hecht furnishes the established 
text. long introductory essay Mrs. Williams writes about Platter’s 
English subject-matter. She chooses, very properly, regard his 
account possessing interest not much for its intrinsic merit, 
which not particularly high, for its position link chain 
observations England made several generations foreign 
tourists. There much derivative stuff all these travel books. 
Platter’s diary would doubt have provided with better reading 
its original state before sat down work his topographical and 
antiquarian annotations; but insisted using his literary sources, 
which seem the main have been the works earlier German 
travellers. And get the inevitable réchauffés the old stories 
Brutus and Lud, the fantastic notes marriage customs, and the 
curious account (Platter boldly claims have been eye-witness) 
the sewing live pike the London fishmongers when pre- 
liminary gutting left customer dissatisfied with their fatness. The 
swans the Thames then occupied foreigners’ surveys the same 
place the London policeman does to-day and Londoners were proud 
the swans. Mrs. Williams’ researches have either been pushed too 
far not farenough. tracing back some Platter’s observations 
earlier books she sows lively distrust his honesty her 
readers’ minds that very reluctantly that they can accept any 
his statements first-hand original. own confidence 
shaken after reading the introduction that dare not call attention 
any the diary with the certainty that Platter not 
plagiarising. The excellent account cock-fighting (pp. 167-8) looks 
authentic; so, too, the visit Eton and the attempts converse 
Latin with the scholars They all pointed their mouths 
with their fingers and shook their heads.” Some parts the nar- 
rative the Court held Nonsuch and the Queen’s lunching 
state (pp. 190-8) are probably first-hand. The Court was there when 
said was; and two days after his visit Essex arrived all muddy 
from Ireland. But Platter knew nothing high political matters. 
And one’s suspicions are aroused small particulars. the woodland 
alleys where ball games were played Nonsuch Platter received great 
delight from the delicious song birds the tall Did he? 
What was this chorus? Surrey late September one may perhaps 
hear robin starling green woodpecker! The rest are silent 
even the insistent bread-and-cheese song the yellow bunting 
finished. Something wrong here. But spite the frequent 
misgivings prompts, Platter’s journey readable and entertaining. 
Mrs. Williams turned him into good flexible English. 

JUDGEs. 


The Colonial Period American History. The Settlements. Vol. 
xiii 354 pp. Milford. 1937. 18s. 


this, his third volume, still the settlements that Mr. 
Andrews treating. The colonial venture still compounded 
risks and experiments; although the risks are less than they were, 
and men are learning from the experiments. Greater than this 
difference degree the difference which Mr. Andrews sees between 
the England 1640, where men’s minds were governed Elizabethan 
habits and traditions, influence the Reformation, the zest 
for exploration and discovery, and the abiding hostility for Spain,” 
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and the England 1660, more sober and rational, more worldly and 
opportunist. 

The motives behind the Jamaica expedition were mixture the 
old and the new; vengeance against Spain and determination 
expand the Puritan influence, combined with conscious search for 
new markets and new sources supplies. The invaders, hanging 
the island the skin their teeth, are seen have tipped 
the balance the Caribbean against the Spaniards. When, after 
the Restoration, colonial policy became more conscious and its direction 
more centralised, the turn the Dutch followed. For the Dutch 
West India Company, far relates its enterprises North 
America, Mr. Andrews has little admiration. The directors, through- 
out the entire period Dutch occupation, considered only their 
own advantage and not the welfare the people their province 
(p. 76), and, indeed, the history the Dutch settlements North 
America profoundly unattractive, quite unrelieved any particular 
competence integrity among their governors. 

the ruins the Dutch power was established the proprietary 
colony the Duke York, anachronism from the moment its 
birth, since presented problems too intricate handled any 
private proprietor, however well intentioned. The forces the day, 
fact, were more powerful shaping the form the colony than the 
nominal character its and the ducal rule, which allowed 
the establishment Assembly, was more liberal than that the 
Baltimores the south. 

This volume Mr. Andrews is, indeed, largely study the failure 
the proprietary form government. New Jersey was weakened 
the most fatal doubts—that relating the title the proprietors. 
Later, 1683, the proprietorship was divided among the twenty- 
four members heterogeneous group, and 1702, far the 
privileges government were concerned, came end. The 
tedious misery the early days Carolina was not due proprietorship 
alone. Indeed, the spirit and determination Ashley were prime 
cause the eventual permanent settlement. But proprietorship 
could not continue the lead thus given, the title came held 
men less and less interested the colony, more and more unwilling 
advance from their own funds those sums which were necessary 
was not merely developed, but protected. 

have left room for discussion the admirable last chapter, 
Pennsylvania, the fate and endeavours those who struggled 
against proprietorship their own day. Leisler, New York, was, 
all them, the ablest, the most interesting and the most unfortunate. 
the end this volume Mr. Andrews promises account what 
the English authorities were doing and why they were doing it,” 
preliminary the history the colonies the first fifty years the 
eighteenth century. cannot have too soon. 

bad reviewing and bad manners make petty criticisms 
long and notable work which one has not had space analyse 
adequately. would suggest, however, that Mr. Andrews may 
inclined over-estimate (as pp. 39-40) the hardness and materialism 
the eighteenth and certainly prepared question the 
statement xiii that the Revolution 1689 toleration was 
established law, the statement chiefly based that very modest 
measure, the Toleration Act 1689. 
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Clifford the Cabal. xix 350 pp. Heine- 
mann. 1937. 6d. 

The First Earl Shaftesbury. Brown. 350 pp. 
American Historical Association. 1937. 16s. 

The Attempted Whig Revolution 1678-1681. 
202 pp. University Illinois. 1937. $2.50. 


Mr. who has already made good use the Clifford 
MSS. his Charles and Madame, has now given life Clifford 
himself, about whom comparatively little had previously been known. 
Even the Clifford MSS., however, are far from providing all the in- 
formation that might have been expected. absence” says Mr. 
Hartmann, correspondence between Clifford and his family and 
friends singular But Mr. Hartmann has 
explored other sources, particularly the State Papers Domestic, and 
has been able give reasonably full account Clifford’s life. 
shows him energetic and ambitious man with strong views 
foreign and religious policy, but rash, obstinate, and lacking insight. 
That Clifford was genuine convert Romanism proves beyond 
any reasonable doubt, and has been able shed some light the 
wishes and policy certain those Romanists who were working 
for the conversion England. Mr. Hartmann’s occasional references 
constitutional matters are sometimes rather misleading, nor will 
his views English foreign policy command the assent all his 
readers, but has certainly written useful and readable biography. 

Shaftesbury was much more important person than Clifford, and 
his character far harder understand. Miss Brown tells the story 
his life accurately, clearly, and concisely. She has searched widely 
for fresh information, nor has her search been unfruitful. But, her 
own words, Christie, whose biography Shaftesbury appeared 
1871, made exhaustive use the sources available when wrote, 
and his narrative needs few corrections matters fact.” 
Miss Brown, however, has supplemented Christie several points, 
particularly regards Shaftesbury’s colonial schemes. Her knowledge 
the period, indeed, precise and extensive that seems pity 
that her book short. Many her readers will certainly regret 
that she has not given more space Shaftesbury’s last years. She 
tells her preface that she has preparation work the 
beginnings the Whig party, and doubtless much has been reserved 
for this that would otherwise have been inserted her life Shaftes- 
bury. That statesman she there depicts fundamentally conservative 
and devotedly attached what believed the old constitution, 
and this view there certainly much truth; for Shaftesbury was 
assuredly democrat. But was thorough conservative 
Conservatism his time usually had its concomitant belief 
the supremacy fundamental law. Opinions might vary the 
provisions that law, but belief was always incompatible with 
belief the existence sovereign legislature. Now, although 
Shaftesbury sometimes acted and spoke though believed 
fundamental law, became the chief advocate the Exclusion project. 
Whatever the merits that project was certainly contrary any 
form fundamental law then understood, and its failure was chiefly 
due that fact. 

Mr. Ronalds’s book will puzzle many his readers, since its title im- 
plies theory the nature and importance party the years 1678-81 
that not yet generally accepted nor does make plain what 
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means the Whig Revolution.” has not written full and 
connected narrative English political and constitutional history 
during the period with which concerned constitutional matters, 
indeed, shows comparatively little interest. His book really 
consists series essays certain aspects the history the 
period which may prove interest students the Popish Plot, 
though they will not find advanced therein many new explanations 
the numerous problems connected with that subject. the 
other hand, they will grateful for his copious bibliography, which, 
however, would have been more useful, had the long list anonymous 
pamphlets been annotated for Mr. Ronalds must surely have collected 
good deal information the authorship many these works. 
THomson. 


Catvin. 178 pp. Cambridge University Press. 
1937. 6d. 


unusual and oddly proportioned little volume contains 
surprise for its readers. the face Corner Empire 
short history Kingston, Ontario, with concluding section, which 
the joint work the two authors seems more conspicuous than else- 
where, Queen’s University, which has for long been indissolubly 
connected Canadian minds with the city which stands. 

But the essential virtue the book lies Chapters III 
plainly the work Mr. Calvin, which the delighted reader 
will find nearly perfect picture phase Ontario economic 
and social history now entirely ended. One’s mind goes back thirty 
years view low island three miles across from Kingston, and with 
hints Lake Ontario glimmering the horizon, just west Garden 
Island. The book only confirms the old impression tranquillity 
and rest, whether one thinks the place early summer mornings, 
ruddy with the glow wintry Canadian sunset. Mr. Calvin 
tells, with the simplicity true art, the lumber, shipbuilding, and 
rafting industry which his grandfather and father established there 
the nineteenth century, and which the quick-changing trends 
American economic life have left stranded. this part the book 
pure idyll old Canadian industry, adventuresome and humane, 
ending, unlike many other things North America, euthanasia. 
Only Calvin could have fully described the charm the quaint 
old-world island where the family industry had its home; the clearly 
marked types old Canadians, captains, pilots and raftsmen; the 
ships, and chiefly the ocean-sailing Garden Island barque, which they 
built; and the quiet, serious, unmodern” community which the 
Calvins gathered round them while the business flourished. One who 
has rowed, and bathed, and skiied about Garden Island, and whom 
the relics much honest and kindly energy hand and mind 
touch with quite unprofessional kind pathos, can perhaps hardly 
impartial critic Corner Empire. But, without exaggera- 
tion, gift real importance which Mr. Calvin has presented 
all students Canadian economic life, who are wise enough know 
that atmosphere sometimes important statistics, and living 
detailed description scientific abstract generalisations. 

The story one notable chapter Queen’s University history 
interesting enough, but quite another level merit. Some day 
perhaps, when Mr. Calvin can find the time, will trim his introduction, 
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develop, with all the wealth dramatic personal detail his disposal 
Kingston, more elaborate account that last outpost Victorian 
civilisation, change not word his Garden Island chapters, and 
place, rather better proportion the rest his book, the story 
Queen’s University knew its bravest days. 


Trade the Eastern Seas, 1793-1813. xiii 
435 pp. Cambridge University Press. 1937. 16s. net. 


book earns our gratitude and admiration; gratitude for the 
generous treatment the author has accorded his subject, and ad- 
miration for the profound scholarship and skill with which has 
handled the immense amount material, both printed and manuscript. 
inconceivable that, within its limits, the volume will ever 
superseded. the preface Dr. Parkinson explains the scope the 
book. Maritime history, asserts, never yet taken its rightful 
place subject for investigation lies somewhere between nautical 
archeology and economic history, and order bridge the gap, 
has wisely chosen the epoch the French wars. The book, 
warns us, description conditions, not narrative 
short this the maritime part Dr. Parkinson’s larger work, 
which had intended call and War the Eastern 
Seas; the second half the work, which will strictly naval, 
promised the near future, and look forward its early 
completion. Ranged against background portraying the constitution 
and government the East India Company, and the condition 
British India and the sea route, Dr. Parkinson has told with 
wealth detail the story the India and China 
ning with the East India House, tells the men who worked there, 
what they earned, and other intimate details, all which helps 
visualise the India House Charles Lamb’s day, and the generosity, 
and kindness the most munificent firm the world.” Step 
step, and with the utmost clarity, Dr. Parkinson unfolds the story the 
building the great ships belonging the Company, their arming, 
building, and manning. was the duty the Royal Navy protect 
these ships the ocean routes, and the author comments the fact 
that naval officers frequently found this convoying tedious and 
thankless indeed was when one warship sometimes had 
convoy dozen merchantmen. But when states that officer 
charge outward-bound convoy was almost necessity novice,” 
and that some them treated the Company’s commanders with con- 
tempt condescension, venture think that such cases were rare. 
During the eighteenth century was not uncommon for budding naval 
officers serve part their apprenticeship Indiaman before 
taking their lieutenant’s certificates, two notable examples being those 
Keith and Burney. One the most informative and amusing 
chapters this scholarly book that devoted the 
their accommodation and way living, their food, and excessive 
baggage, including the furniture which they had provide for their 
own comfort. The ordinary amusements board Indiaman 
appear have been limited cards, music, and dancing. Occasionally 
hear amateur theatricals, when the sailors the Baring 
1811 performed version Moliére’s Mock Doctor, and return 
the passengers produced Macbeth for the ship’s company. This was 
surely accord with ancient tradition the Honourable Company’s 
service. For know that 1607 Captain William Keeling witnessed 
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performance Hamlet and Richard board his ship, the Dragon, 
these plays being acted, quaintly put it, keepe people 
from idlenes and unlawfull games, 

Space does not permit notice the many other topics that 
are dealt with this absorbing volume; its admirable illustrations and 
very full bibliography make book which all students the period 
should read, and all who can afford sixteen shillings should buy. 
instructive and amusing, and, above all, excellent reading. 

MANWARING. 


The Republics South America. Report Study Group 
Members the Royal Institute International Affairs. 
pp. Milford. 1937. 


purpose this volume, defined the Chairman the 
Group which compiled it, Mr. Philip Guedalla, present within 
the limits single volume the elements the present situation 
South America and the past circumstances which that situation 
due. This purpose well fulfilled. The material assembled covers 
wide range; clearly and succinctly presented. There are 
admirable surveys the physical background, communications, 
population, agriculture and land systems, labour conditions and labour 
problems, financial development and trade and industry. anyone 
should ask for more the earlier history the penetration foreign 
capital and the rise commerce, the character and history 
immigration, the authors can rightly reply that this introduction. 
poses the problems and stimulates interest. 

Religion and the Church, and Culture and Education receive two 
chapters. Oddly enough, under this latter heading there mention 
the great development modern South American historical writing, 
itself sign increasing maturity; and the brief account North 
American interest South American history hardly does justice 
American scholars and libraries. Literature and language, the 
other hand, are admirably treated. 

Four chapters are given the historical evolution South America. 
succinct account colonial conditions followed rapid summaries 
the modern history the ten republics and sketch international 
relations. The work compression and abridgment, based apparently 
the better-known works English, may provoke some disagreement. 
The discussion Latin American constitutions, for example, ignores 
that peculiar and characteristic feature, the Ministry State; and 
there are some errors and obscurities which may corrected second 
edition called Meanwhile the present volume, with its maps 
and tables, will serve useful introduction anyone interested 
South American problems. would have served yet more usefully 
had included adequate bibliography. One example the 
insufficiency this must suffice. The authors lament with Mr. 
Sacheverell Sitwell the absence works colonial architecture, 
yet fail mention the magnificent Documentos para 
Historia del Arte Colonial, published the University Buenos Aires. 


Thus, the Argentine Provinces did not defeat Buenos Aires 1862; Buenos 
Aires defeated the Provinces, 1861 (p. 125). There are some inaccurate state- 
ments pages 112 and 113 contradicted directly implication pages 115 
and 130. The statement page 157 obscures Alessandri’s share the 1925 
Constitution Chile, and the account the origin the Monroe Doctrine 
(p. 318) could with revision and expansion. 
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second edition Mr. Hilary Jenkinson’s Manual Archive 
Administration, (Lund, Humphries, 10s. 6d.), like the will 
interest readers History, but they will find that caters for the 
archivist rather than the historian. Those who are not dismayed 
numbered paragraphs and minute subdivision will find pleasant (if 
somewhat lengthy) exposition the archivist’s duties and problems; 
much practical advice methods classification and storage; and 
erudite remarks Borkhausenia pseudospretella and other enemies 
manuscripts. these matters the author adds the fruits further 
experience the information given the first edition, and his book 
still, after fifteen years, the most substantial work English the 
subject. much the illustrative matter drawn from the archives 
the Exchequer, the book service the historical student 
interested this branch the Public Records. But must 
admjtted that more likely nowadays turn Mr. Giuseppi’s 
the Public Record Office and Professor Galbraith’s 
Introduction the Use the Public Records, both published since the 
first edition Mr. Jenkinson’s book appeared. 


the first volume her Ministers’ Accounts for West Wales, 
1277-1306 (Cymmrodorion Record Series, No. XIII., Hon. Soc. 
Cymmrodorion, London, 1936) Miss Myvanwy Rhys makes welcome 
addition the record material available print for the historian the 
Principality Wales after its conquest Edward Nine docu- 
ments are transcribed with translation facing each page, while seven 
others are appended without translation. All are accounts docu- 


ments subsidiary the accounts officials West Wales—a receiver, 
two justices, three chamberlains, constable Dryslwyn castle. 
They are full matter worth notice from many angles historical 
vision. Specially notable, perhaps, are the accounts the receiver 
Ralph Broughton, since these relate the period the first Welsh 
war and the expense after building that noble castle Llan- 
badarn which David Wales was glad destroy 1282. Miss 
Rhys also prints the whole series the extant accounts William 
Rogate, chamberlain West Wales for all except few months the 
principate Edward Carnarvon, continuation the one account 
way, that the next volume Miss Rhys will give lists officials 
West Wales complementary those published for North Wales 
Mr. Waters his Settlement North Wales. 

Almost super-meticulous care has been given the reproduction 
the Latin text, with notes the dimensions every blank space 
and the location every hole, and such variant readings Kenelmi 
and Kenelini. The translation must have been heavy task, and 
seems ungrateful say that perhaps little technical for some 
the non-professional readers for whom, presumably, 
e.g. reading “he counts” rather than 
rather than fixed (certum). whole the 
book one which editor and publisher may well feel proud. An- 
other volume come, which will contain introduction and 
biographical notes. 

Ante, vol. 177. 
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his work Franciscan Architecture England (British Society 
Franciscan Studies, vol. xviii, Manchester University Press, 21s.), 
Mr. Martin has produced most attractive book. observes, 
preliminary note, that Franciscan buildings not themselves 
form architectural group, since they have important character- 
istics which distinguish them from the buildings other mendicant 
orders this country, but can show sufficient practical reasons 
for restricting his attention the buildings the one order. The 
surviving remains Franciscan architecture are very scanty, partly 
because, with one two exceptions, their buildings were never 
very large scale, and partly because the order usually established their 
houses towns where, since their churches rarely became parochial, 
the buildings were mostly destroyed after the Dissolution. This 
destruction has been complete that only one instance—that 
the great house London which has now completely disappeared— 
has been possible reconstruct more less complete plan. 
Nevertheless Mr. Martin has been able show that the Franciscans 
evolved type church that was suited their needs and independent 
design both mendicant churches the continent and the 
traditions earlier monastic orders England. The domestic 
buildings show much less regularity. 

Mr. Martin begins his book with useful introduction describing 
the chief characteristics Franciscan architecture general terms. 
the succeeding chapters gives account each house separately, 
firstly those which have left substantial structural remains, then those 
which have simply left evidence plan, and finally those which have 
left little either. each account the architectural description 
preceded short history the house. This book will thus 
great interest the student local antiquities, for will give him 
both account the places which interested and the oppor- 
tunity making comparisons with other places; but the excellence 
the plans and illustrations and the scholarly way which the 
subject treated should give wider appeal well. 


Syrian any other desert not everyone’s choice for the 
subject attractive book. Nevertheless may safely said 
that almost any capable reader who takes Miss Christina Phelps 
Grant, The Syrian Desert Caravans, Travel and Exploration (A. 
Black, 18s.) will find difficult put aside unfinished. The area and 
its place-names are forbidding, the people with reservations, 
first-class historical events and characters seldom met with, and even 
the hardships and accidents unexciting; yet the book holds the non- 
specialist reader with tenacious grip. does virtue the 
author’s way writing, perfectly focussed, balanced and lucid, the 
perfection style which suits the subject few others could, and 
which hardly necessary say, can proceed only from competent 
knowledge. 

The scope the book includes the geography, physical and human, 
the desert, the tracing its routes, the communities and individuals 
who have used them, and the methods and incidents their travel, 
all followed through the history many centuries. The first eight 
chapters deal with the long era camel, horse, mule and pedestrian 
transit, which ended quite suddenly with the Great War. The ninth 
and last describes different subject different world, railway 
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plans, motor transport, air services and pipe-lines, which effect 
substitute for the interest travel the interest reaching 
There little the shape transition almost immediately 
one thing ends and another begins. Appendices containing glossaries, 
money tables and bibliographies fill the last quarter the book and 
add the impression completeness which the author conveys but 


public indebted Lady Charnwood for printing Call 
Back Yesterday (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) the cream very 
remarkable collection autographs. Although the approach the 
collector essentially different from that the historical student, 
there much here historical interest, especially perhaps among the 
eighteenth-century letters (the collection ranges date from 1496 
these may noted one from Lord Rockingham 
1779, when the combined French and Spanish fleets were the English 
Channel and the defence England was the inadequate hands 
Sir Charles Hardy. violent attack Horne Tooke Pitt (for the 
Declaratory Bill the East India Company) dated only few months 
before his Pair Portraits (1788), with its strong eulogy Pitt 
and condemnation Fox. There characteristic letter from Sidney 
Smith the Foreign Office his orders for Constantinople route 
for Oczakoff written June 1791, when the policy the Russian 
Armament was virtually dead. ignores Lord Howe, who was 
command. There important letter from Lord Mornington (1799) 
his difficulties with the extravagant numbers newspapers now 
published Calcutta,” some which appeared the interests 
the French and Tipu Sahib. letter from Pitt the peace 1801 
has already been printed (Stanhope, Life Pitt, 1867, iii. 351). 

These letters are means the highlights the collection: 
there are (to name only few) letters from Gay, Johnson, Cowper, 
Shelley, Fitzgerald, and some characteristic lines Swift, described 
Lady Charnwood his shortest satire. There useful index 
names. 


its amazing knowledge and brilliant writing Grand 
Condé Henri Malo (Editions Albin Michel fr.), will dis- 
appointment those who not realise its character. not 
history the period. deals with the hero exclusively and makes 
effort see him and his life the reflection his times. Thus 
many questions that interest the student history find answer 
its pages. The confusion the Fronde becomes clearer after 
reading it. The author makes attempt analyse the aims the 
Parlement the nobles—a subject which good deal has been 
written late. The character and policy Mazarin are not illumi- 
nated it. The Queen Mother and the Duke Orleans are dim 
figures the background. The book deals with the Great Condé 
and with him only. purely personal biography, but there are 
some questions intimately connected with its hero with which the 
book does not deal. What the secret Condé’s amazing military 
How could young man his twenty-second year gain 
the first decisive victory over the renowned tercios Spain? The 
victory Rocroy was clearly accident; for the first several 
victories which transferred the military leadership Europe from the 
hands Spain those France. How far this momentous change 
due the improvement the French armies? How far the 
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terrible exhaustion Spain? How far the genius Condé and 
Turenne, whose names are intimately and inevitably connected 
the history the Henri Malo suggests answer these 
questions. Nor does allow penetrate into the mind and heart 
his hero, explain his extraordinary political career. The 
adored paladin the French people, whom the government could 
refuse nothing, who beat down the first movements Parlementary 
opposition, becomes the leader dangerous anti-royalist movement. 
commands armies and fights battles against the national forces. 
And, when the genius Turenne and the patriotism the French 
people have defeated his efforts, joins the armies Spain and 
actually commands them war that lasts several years. How did 
justify all this What were his political aims? was 
mere soldier, but great reader, and one who loved associate 
with the thinkers France and Europe. But there seems nothing 
explain his Great Treason beyond personal quarrels and rivalries. 
And, when the Peace the Pyrenees brought rest France, 
surely amazing and little puzzling see how the events the last 
ten years were forgotten. The actions Condé had been such 
kind that should not have been surprised had been refused 
pardon and had had spend the rest his life exile. Instead 
that returned France and lived the rest his life blaze 
glory. incident surprises more than one recorded 368. 
Condé had just returned France. Bossuet found him his con- 
gregation, and extemporised address took him illustra- 
tion gloire monde.” Yet was truth the beaten leader 
foreign armies that had been fighting dismember France. And 
Louis XIV was know from many incidents jealous any rivalry. 
For quarter century Condé lived Chantilly rayonnement 
behaved extremely well and never failed burn 
incense the sun-god Versailles. became legend the 
greatness France and was acclaimed the greatest man his age 
when died. 

The book drawn, Malo tells us, chiefly from manuscript 
sources, though alludes also 240 printed works which have helped 
him. His knowledge the period amazing. has the detailed 
knowledge the seventeenth century that someone well placed 
court and society might have the life our own days. uses the 
fugitive literature the time, which often difficult interpret, and 
gives hundreds good stories; sometimes told length, more 
usually just hinted at. The ceremonies court, the struggles for 
precedence, the details receptions and banquets occupy good deal 
the space and prove somewhat wearisome. the most interesting 
part the book that which describes Condé’s life Chantilly after 
his return from the protection Spain. The description the castle 
and grounds makes seem almost rival Versailles. The Prince’s 
relations with artists and dramatists and philosophers the age are 
excellently described. had his own bureau 
and the stories derived from this source, which are set out Chapter 
XXIV, are among the most amusing things the book. The last 
chapter shows how the blaze glory concealed very unhappy 

story that developed into tragedy. Condé’s wife became 
hopelessly insane. His son and grandson showed signs the same 
malady, though refused recognise what was apparent others. 
remained extraordinarily active almost the end, but was 
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tortured with gout and other ailments. The book ends with account 
his magnificent obsequies; though the most truly magnificent 
feature—the oraison funébre Bossuet only just alluded to. The 
fate body and his heart, which was buried separately, 
followed the end. pleasant know that the heart the 
victor Rocroy rests after many vicissitudes the Castle Chantilly. 
The book, which dedicated Marshal Pétain, essential for the 
study the social history France. 


eighth part Mr. Lyell Reade’s Johnsonian Gleanings (pri- 
vately printed, 1937, Percy Lund, Humphries, 25s.) Miscellany 
twenty-seven short studies, mainly genealogical, the most interest- 
ing which deal with various members the Johnson family, 
especially the Doctor’s father, Michael, and his uncle, 
The section relating Richard Greene, best known 
museum and his printing press, remarkable piece minute and 
painstaking research, although the end the author has 
been unable establish what was the relationship between him- 
self and Johnson which Greene boasted. the addition this 
volume the previous Gleanings Mr. Lyell Reade adds considerably 
the riches the great mine information which has rendered 
easily available for future Johnsonian scholars and other enquirers 
cognate branches research but good news that, after the issue 
another miscellaneous volume similar this one, proposes 
Part provide with narrative Johnson’s life 1740 based 
upon his own extraodinarily thorough investigations, and that there- 
after will devote himself examination Johnson’s life after that 
date the same intensive methods enquiry. 


Mr. Bermuda and the American Revolution, 1760- 
1783 (Milford, for Princeton University Press, 9s. net), good little 
book about good little subject. need number studies about 
the meaning naval war the average British subject the colonies, 
especially the trading classes which were most affected it; 
particular, need some light the behaviour the British colonies 
which did not rebel during the American Revolution. This workman- 
like little book Mr. Kerr—apparently intended the first 
series—fills part the gap well. The almost universal demand the 
colonial merchants for business or, indeed, rather more 
business than usual,” the inevitable rows about privateering, prisoners 
war, paying for defence, etc. were aggravated the War the 
American Revolution conflict political loyalties. Bermuda 
this last conflict does not seem have been very great: Mr. Kerr 
points out that the chronic constitutional squabbles the colony had 
little nothing with the Revolutionary movement America (no 
more they had most the West India colonies), and that during 
the Revolution itself was not much political sympathy desire 
profits least subsistence that caused the merchant oligarchy 
keep commercial relations with the Congress the United 
States. Perhaps little hard the Bermudians: they had 
been loyal Governor Bruere and his son desired, they would 
certainly have had nothing eat. Mr. Kerr has been very much 
helped his ability exploit unusually good set private archives, 
those the Tucker doubt would the first say 
that the cupboard would have been rather bare without them. 
hoped that will continue his series; perhaps slightly 
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less cumbrous style. writes, for example, Governor Bruere 
the elder that grandson appeared remarkable for his demon- 
strations inspired potations; but does not appear that 
looked upon the wine when was red greater extent than was 
customary for gentleman that time.” Why not say that the 
Governor used get roaring drunk but everybody else did 


history, especially the domestic history, the United Provinces 
during the eighteenth century full interest, though yet not too 
wellknown. Hence there all the more reason welcome Professor 
learned study, Revolutiedagen Amsterdam (Augustus—September 
1748). (The Hague: Nijhoff,1936.) The story has tell highly 
curious. Reforms were badly needed the Dutch Republic long 
before 1748. The United Provinces the eighteenth century were 
museum moribund institutions. But the oligarchy the Regents 
had vested interest opposing change. Many among the non- 
Regents, however, desired reform, and when, the end the War 
the Austrian Succession, William Orange was carried power 
wave popular enthusiasm, appeared that reform might come. 
For the House Orange was the traditional enemy the Regents. 
But, the surprise and dismay the reformers, that pitiful creature, 
William IV, allied himself not with them, but with the Regents. The 
folly his action was patent. For thereby injured his house well 
his country. Professor Geyl gives vivid description the 
activities the reformers not merely Amsterdam, but else- 
where likewise, and William’s conduct during the crisis. But 
doubtful whether right conjecturing that William might 
have promoted the growth healthy political life—and, ultimately, 
popular government—in the United Provinces. Had William been 
strong man would probably have made use the reformers 
establish himself kind despot. For enlightened despotism then 
appeared the most efficient form government. The reformers, 
moreover, were limited their outlook that William might have 
made them his tools without much trouble. Their aims were almost 
exclusively municipal or, the most, provincial. insight into 
the problems central government they had but scanty portion. 
But William threw away his chances and, Professor rightly 
says, the fiasco 1748 helps explain the events 1795-98. 


design Crown, People and Parliament, 1760-1935, 
Edwards (Arrowsmith, 6d.) sensible, and its arrangement suggests 
that will service. But the matter indifferently sifted and the 
manner presentation unsatisfactory. Party labels are all used 
loosely and, times, misleadingly and the general survey party 
government (pp. does not clarify them. The criticisms with 
which Mr. Edwards ends each section are not very helpful, for, like the 
rest the book, they abound personifications, such the Sovereign 
People,” numinous phrases like the spirit the 

His comments the Crown are usually either inaccurate wish- 
ful, and the remarks about its position the eighteenth century are 
products outmoded Whiggery-pokery. His announcement 
(p. and 35) that Queen Victoria always loyally supported her 
Prime Ministers not only refuted later instance (p. 51), but 
ignores the evidence which Dr. Hardie has recently assembled, and 
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would have been omitted had Mr. Edwards read Dr. Jennings’s Cabinet 
Government (which cites the end his References with the 
attention deserves. There space here produce the list which 
the reviewer has made factual errors. Names are misspelt and 
initials often either wrongly given misplaced. The dates appear 
have been inserted with the aid pepper-pot. give footnotes 
layman may glad read the stock quotations and anecdotes which 
intersperse the numerous inaccuracies book written style 
which alternates uncertainly between the journalistic and the jejune; 
the historian not likely find them quite interesting. 


Scotland’s Shifting Population, 1770-1850 
(Jackson, 7s. 6d.), brief but careful study interesting 
question, and attempts for Scotland what Dr. Redford has 
done for England. Sufficient statistical material does not exist for 
exact quantitative assessment population movements, and the 
picture has filled deduction from what known the 
economic changes taking place the time the different parts 
the country, well from the impressions the most reliable 
contemporary observers. 

The first chapter, which deals with the rate population growth, 
the least satisfactory. Figures are quoted without being made 
clear how they have been compiled and how much credence can 
put them. Social, political and economic causes for the increased 
rate growth the end the eighteenth century are suggested without 
being known what has accounted for: whether rising birth- 
rate, falling death-rate increase immigration. The general 
conclusion, however, that migration played larger part Scotland 
than England probably justified. 

When examines the problem rural depopulation and industrial 
concentration Dr. Macdonald finds evidence positive attraction 
drawing people the towns: high wages near the industrial centres 
with gradation downwards the distance increased point this. 
And yet the greatest advance agricultural wages occurred distant 
rural areas. This attributes certain expulsive forces, such 
scarcity fuel and the suppression illicit distillation, which drove 
people away from agricultural life. The logic the argument not 
clear, but there other evidence support the conclusions. the 
Highlands, any rate, there was some deliberate expulsion for political 
reasons and considerable depopulation caused the spread large 
grazing farms. This led much short-distance movement, but also 
significant volume long-distance migration the new industrial 
centres. These new industries, argues, necessarily drew their 
labour mainly from agriculture, since there were relatively few in- 
dustrial workers Scotland who could transferred meet the 
demand the factories. The immigrants into the southern towns 
also included many Irish, and some industries, especially iron, drew 
supplies largely from England. Direct migration from distance 
played larger part swelling the population the towns Scotland 
than England. 

Dr. Macdonald shows that health conditions Scottish towns 
the first half the nineteenth century were, anything, worse 
than England. The towns grew immigration, rather than 
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excess births over deaths. suggests that this evidence tells 
against assumption that the most potent factor was 
lower death-rate.” But surely one has attributed population 
growth the early nineteenth century falling urban death-rate. 
The that population growth the late 
eighteenth century was due falling general death-rate. Some inter- 
esting facts about the effect the Poor Law mobility and about 
the volume and direction emigration complete valuable study 


Glanerought and the Petty-Fitzmaurices (Milford, 15s.) was com- 
pleted the 6th Marquis Lansdowne few weeks before died. 
The letters and documents which published from the time when 
first turned his attention Bowood and the family papers collected 
there have placed the historian under deep debt gratitude. The 
main interest the present volume lies not matters high politics, 
but its picture the social and economic life the inhabitants 
the remote south-west corner Ireland during the last half the 
eighteenth century. The County Kerry were content 
long they could drink their wine and fight their duels without inter- 
ference-—indeed prominent country gentleman Cork wrote 
Shelburne 1777 that considered the state Ireland secure 
long claret could imported for two shillings bottle. Head 
tenants vied with the clergy the refinement the methods they 
employed oppress and extort money from the native Irish. The 
latter joined actively the extensive smuggling trade tobacco 
and brandy carried French vessels, which came each year 
fish unhindered even the very harbours southern Ireland. These 
conditions, the widespread disorder, and the deplorable state the 
poor caused grave concern the 2nd Earl Shelburne, who 1764 
paid the first several visits Kerry. The schemes which was 
continually revolving for the improvement his estates reveal his 
energy and resource. tried improve the position the under- 
tenants setting aside land let directly them; the same 
time expert cotton and worsted spinners were introduced order 
give employment those who were landless. Education, affores- 
tation, and the improvement communications provided further 
congenial fields for Shelburne’s reforming proclivities; but appears 
have been badly served his agents, and when died 1805 his 
many plans had not produced the results expected them. The 
later chapters this book prove that the evil oppression 
grasping middle-men continued into the nineteenth century. 


from William Cobbett Edward Thornton, 1797-1800, 
the biography Cobbett his Tory days. also useful foot- 
note the history Anglo-American relations. The valuable 
introduction and notes are substantial and important part the book 
without them the letters would have been largely unintelligible, even 
the expert. They are sufficiently explanatory show that the book 
intended for the general reader well the expert (who would have 
been grateful occasionally for few more references). The division 
one reader pity, both because continuity broken and because the 
distinction difficult maintain and has not fact been observed. 
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Many the notes the former category are biographical, notably 

long note (p. 102) the Duke Kent who considered subject and 

not person. The book most attractively produced and 


Lacour Gayet published his life Talleyrand, the product 
much research, number smaller studies have appeared which 
generally owe good deal him. Two such books, 
Comte Sainte-Aulaire (transl. Lees, Macmillan, and 
The Lives Talleyrand Crane Brinton (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.) 
are both appreciations Talleyrand written without much 
mentation, and neither adds appreciably our knowledge 
rand. The Comte Sainte-Aulaire makes dignified and reasoned 
defence Talleyrand’s career without glossing over palliating the 
most reprehensible his actions. But has not read much outside 
few standard works, and does little more for Talleyrand than Sorel 
did generation ago. is, course, right showing how much more 
foresight Talleyrand possessed than Napoleon, though perhaps 
underrates the strength the forces that drove Napoleon his 
inevitable end. the Restoration and the Congress Vienna 
repeats uncritically the view which Talleyrand himself handed down 
posterity, and which has deceived many historians ever since. 
has little knowledge the diplomacy the and praises 
Talleyrand for the policy neutrality. does not realise that 
was only obtained the unfailing watchfulness Palmerston, and 
that Talleyrand made several efforts bring about partition. 

Mr. Crane Brinton’s book much below the level his other ex- 
cellent work. written with cynicism which meant amuse, 
and perhaps shock little, his American readers. But for such 
presentation writer must very sure his facts and Mr. Brinton 
makes point Geutz being Prussian service during the Congress 
Vienna, impossible take his book very seriously. 


earlier generation wrote encyclopedias like histories; our 
own writes histories like encyclopedias. Mr. Marwick’s 
nomic Development Victorian Scotland (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 
example. full facts, unexplained allusions, and un- 
criticised quotations from other books. all the more strange 
find this the case, since Mr. Ogilvie tells his fore- 
word that the purport the book not much array inform- 
ation analyse while Mr. Marwick himself assures that 
seeks analyse some the main features economic development, 
rather than describe the growth the several 
opening and concluding chapters gives some general idea what 
Scotland was the beginning and the close the period. But the 
main part the book, which should account the stages through 
which she passed the interval, far from successful. Possibly 
the author would himself agree that this so. For modestly 
observes that the subject too vast permit complete and 
orderly presentation, and goes comfort himself with the hope 
that some suggestions for further research may have been indicated.” 
These has certainly accumulated with considerable industry. 

But the book too full scraps information, jotted down 
straight out note-book—somewhat indiscriminately—he gives 
two places, for instance, the number Poles Scotland 
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1891 (about 500). Were the material his disposal sifted and 
developed all its bearings—even with the effect making the book 
twice long—it would possess more than double the 
is, not much more than work reference; and ought have 
proper index. That which has, hardly deserves the name. 


Mr. who has already published most useful book 
the Free State, has now given equally valuable book 
The Government Northern Ireland (Allen and Unwin, 
His treatment most controversial theme lucid and judicious. 
shows very clearly that there are things Northern Ireland 
which every lover freedom and justice must object. There seems, 
for instance, have been some gerrymandering; there certainly 
some religious prejudice high otherwise would have been 
impossible for Minister have declared, did former Minister 
Agriculture, that out 109 officials his department only four were 
Roman Nor can any Liberal approve the Civil 
Authorities which, the words Mr. Mansergh, has been 
productive injustices and stupidities. None the less, Mr. Mansergh 
argues that the experiment Northern Ireland has shown the practica- 
bility devolution; seems, indeed, think that subordinate 
Parliaments might with advantage created for England, Wales, and 
Scotland. But, granted that the particular case Northern Ireland 
devolution has proved workable, does follow that its wider adoption 
desirable? The experiment has certainly proved expensive 
Northern Ireland, nor does seem have conferred great benefits 
upon the majority the inhabitants, who may yet decide favour 
united Ireland. Such decision may seem remote, but perhaps not 
more remote than the adoption system devolution Great 
Britain. 


Democratic Governments Europe (Nelson, 6d.), edited 
Mr. Buell, contains accounts three contemporary constitutions. 
Mr. Chase writes Great Britain, Mr. Valeur France, and 
the editor Switzerland. The first two essays are excellent and give 
admirable brief accounts the British and French constitutions. 
They should prove particularly useful those who approach the 
subject with previous knowledge. The third essay very 
different character. some obscure reason Switzerland, that 
most interesting constitutional laboratory, dealt with less than 
thirty pages. Mr. Buell makes good use his scanty allowance 
space, but naturally can tell very little. Yet impossible 
understand contemporary Switzerland without some knowledge 
her history, and adequate knowledge not obtained from this 
book. Again, would very useful have account the con- 
stitutions the Swiss cantons, which are neither unimportant nor 
uninteresting, but real description these given. For most 
practical purposes, therefore, this book should considered dealing 
merely with Great Britain and with France. Thus regarded should 


Mr. Text Book Modern European 
History, 1830-1919 (Dent, 2s. 6d.) re-issue part text-book 
first printed 1932. intended for examination purposes; and, 
long many children School Certificate age are taught purely 
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litical and international history, text-books this kind will doubt- 
ess painful necessity. The arrangement the chapters good 
the summaries will save much time and trouble, and will echo through 
many harassed examiner’s ears. But difficult perceive any 
real educational value the book, which (like others its kind) 
written supply demand that ought not exist. There are 
fair number inaccuracies. For example, Gladstone still desires 
(p. and 90) expel the Turks bag and Gladstone’s 
pamphlet explains perfectly what meant; and, July 1928, 
Gladstone and the which this hoary misconception. 
takes more than nine years penetrate school textbook 
Nevertheless, must emphasised that this book the whole does 
what sets out do, and does better than many others. 


Modern Europe Explained: Guide Present-Day History 
(Blackie, 2s. 9d.), Mr. McAuliffe, has more laudable object 
than circumvent the examiner, and may thoroughly recom- 
mended those who teach civics” fourteen fifteen-year- 
old children. The lack books suitable for children this subject 
shown clearly Mr. McAuliffe’s own Suggestions for further 
reading.” Most the books his list are rather strong meat for 
children; and his more recommendations are generally 
valueless, e.g. Hector Bolitho’s Edward VIII. But this dearth 
suitable reading makes Mr. book all the more useful. 
Current European problems are discussed impartially, and language 
likely intelligible school children. The errors are unimportant, 
and will doubtless remedied future editions—which this book 


Mr. India’s Balance Indebtedness (Allen and 
Unwin, 10s. 6d.) study India’s balance payment for the period 
1898-1913. The first part the book investigates the balance trade, 
the balance service transactions, and non-commercial transactions, 
balance indebtedness and analysis capital investments India. 
The second part deals with the mechanism adjustment, foreign 
exchange and gold movements and the adjustment the balance 
payment. Mr. Pandit has given very acute study his subject, 
spite the obscurity number the factors involved and the 
peculiar difficulties Indian economic life where adjustment takes 
place slowly, and has shown that the same economic laws may 


Board Celtic Studies the University Wales has continued 
the useful work initiated with volume listing Star Chamber Pro- 
ceedings relating Wales two similar volumes other records. 
The first these, Calendar Ancient Correspondence relating 
Wales (University Wales Press, Cardiff, edited Mr. 
Edwards, carefully prepared set abstracts the relevant 
documents the class Ancient Correspondence. The ‘editor has 
tried make the work reliable guide for students, and has paid 
special attention the difficult problem dating the uncertain 
material. His book will indispensable reference work for students 
Welsh history. The second volume, Inventory the Early 
Chancery Proceedings concerning Wales (University Wales Press, 
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Cardiff, 15s.) has been edited Professor Lewis. The text 
based the main the P.R.O. official list, but examination the 
individual suits has resulted the discovery some additional 
material, the names all the parties have been included, and many 
instances more detailed descriptions have been given the subject 
matter. his introduction the editor points out the interesting fact 
that while some the Welsh cases come from the period before the 
Act Union, something like per cent. them belong the period 
1536-58. Both these volumes should act incentive Welsh 
historians get grips with the manuscript materials their subject. 


Tue Norfolk Record Society continues its valuable publications 
ninth volume, edited Miss Mary Grace, Records the Gild 
St. George Norwich, 1389-1547 (Lincoln for the Society, 1s.). 
Miss Grace has given full transcription, with some slight exceptions, 
the gild books preserved the Norwich Muniment Room. There 
special interest attached this gild, for while most institutions 
similar kind were informal and independent bodies, the Gild St. 
George was from its origin closely connected with the governing body 
useful introduction the editor gives brief account the gild from 
its origin the fourteenth century. The records themselves throw 
interesting light the devotional aspect the gild life, and give 
much information about the ceremonies associated with the feast 
the patron saint. 


members the history staff Michigan University reveal the 
diversity their interests University Michigan Historical Essays 
(University Michigan Press, $2.25). The subjects treated cover 
wide field, and can only list them for the notice those interested. 
They include Wreck the Sea Medieval (by 
Hamil), The Rejection Columbus (by Nowell), Efforts 
secure Austro-German Customs Union the Nineteenth Century 
(by Long), The Délégation des Gauches and its (by 
Winnacker) Russian Embassies Peking during the Eighteenth 
Century (by Stanton), Transportation and Defence 
the Old North-West during the British Régime, 1760-96 (by 
Russell), The Connecticut Clergy and the Stamp Act” (by 
Reichenbusch), and The Catholipistemiad University Michi- 


have also received :—Pages from the Past, series unusually 
cheap and useful introductions which include The Woodwork old 
English Churches Urwin, Church Bells Walters, 
Monuments English Churches Mrs. Esdaile, and Stained and 
Painted Glass England Woodforde 6d. each); 
(Batsford, 5s.), new impression the third edition (revised 
and enlarged) History Everyday Things England the same 
authors (Batsford, 8s. 6d.); second edition Law and the Con- 
stitution Jennings (University London Press, 7s. 6d.); 
Brangwyn, Paris (Methuen, 7s. 6d.)—a fascinating guide 
book which something more, for attempts give picture 
contemporary Paris, its government, economic organisation, and artistic 
treasures seen against the background the past; Shine, Carlyle’s 
Fusion Poetry, History, and Religion 1834 (University North 
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Carolina Press, $1.50)—which discusses Carlyle’s definitions reason 
and tolerance, shows the development his interest history 
and society, and reveals how the converging theories religion, poetry, 
and history developed 1834 can seen Diamond Necklace; 
translations from the French Tabouis, Life Jules Cambon (Cape, 
15s.) and Paléologue, Enigmatic Czar, life Alexander 
(Hamilton, 6d.); Bio-Politics Roberts (Dent, 15s.), essay 
the Spencerian method which treats the physiology, pathology, 
and politics the social and somatic Speeches and Documents 
International Affairs 1918-37 (Oxford University Press, vols., 2s. 
each), which Professor Keith has collected the facts essential 
study world affairs since the War, including the treaties, protocols, 
conventions, and significant speeches from President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points the resolution the Imperial Conference 1937 the pre- 
servation peace—a useful source-book for contemporary history and 
olitics. 

have received the following pamphlets: Arab Rule under the 
Dynasty Oman 1741-1937 Thomas, being the 
Raleigh Lecture History for 1938 (Proc. British Academy, 1s. 6d.); 
Customs and Festivals Milanese Society under Spanish Rule, 
Saxl (Proc. British Academy, 7s. 6d.); Taylor, Supplementary Hand 
List Western MSS. the John Rylands Library, 1937, Rowley, 
Sojourn Egypt, Baron, Cicero and the Roman Civic Spirit 
the Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance, Guppy, The Royal 
Injunctions 1536 and 1538 and The Great 1539-41, 
Richardson, John Gaunt and the Parliamentary Representation 
Lancashire (Bulletin the John Rylands Library, Manchester, 1s. 6d. 
each); Medieval English Episcopal Registers Haselmayer 
(S.P.C.K., One Hundred Years Transatlantic Steam Navigation, 
1838-1938, Spratt (H.M. Stationery Office, 6d.); List 
Doctoral Dissertations History now progress American Um- 
versities (Carnegie Institute Washington); Abstracts Dissertations 
for the Degree Doctor Philosophy the University Oxford 
(Clarendon Press, 3s.). 
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